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Significance of the Junior College Library 


[EDITORIAL | 


Perhaps the most important rec- 
ognition of the nation-wide signifi- 
cance and permanence of the jun- 
ior college movement which has 
ever been made was the decision, 
in 1934, of the trustees of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to 
initiate a study of junior college 
libraries in the United States and, 
if conditions warranted, to make 
grants of several hundred thousand 
dollars for increases in their book 
collections. Now, after three years 
of extensive and intensive study, the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries has completed its 
work and as a result grants totaling 
three hundred thousand dollars have 
been made to 92 junior colleges in 
all parts of the country, an up-to- 
date list of desirable books for jun- 
ior college libraries has been pub- 
lished, new standards for junior col- 
lege libraries have been developed, 
material for an extensive analysis 
of the characteristics and possibili- 
ties of junior college libraries has 
been collected, junior college ad- 
ministrators have become distinctly 
conscious of the fundamental im- 
portance of the library in the insti- 
tutions which they are administer- 
ing, and the educational and general 
public has had brought before it, as 


never before, the significant place 
which, in the judgment of the offi- 
cers and trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the junior college now 
occupies in American education. 

It is obvious that these results 
are of outstanding significance for 
the relatively young but vigorous 
and growing junior college move- 
ment. Had the Corporation re- 
garded the junior college as a tem- 
porary educational fad, as it has 
sometimes been characterized, it 
would scarcely have put so much 
time and money into this study. In 
this issue of the Junior College 
Journal Mr. Lester, secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. 
Bishop, librarian of the University 
of Michigan and chairman of the 
Group, report in detail the methods 
and outcomes of the work of the 
Group. Future issues of the Journal 
will contain other articles based 
upon various aspects of the work of 
the field inspectors and others en- 
gaged in different phases of the 
study. 

The members of the Group 
worked long and conscientiously in 
the selection of the list of institu- 
tions to which grants should be 
recommended. Some of the criteria 
which they took into consideration 
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were past achievement, present 
status, future potentialities, train- 
ing and ability of the librarian, pos- 
sibility of demonstration units, geo- 
graphical location, type of college, 
financial status, and limited funds 
available for distribution. It is in- 
evitable, of course, when grants are 
to be made to only a limited number 
of institutions, that colleges not 
included in the final list should feel 
some disappointment at their fail- 
ure to share in the distribution of 
funds. It is unfortunate from some 
standpoints that a larger number 
of institutions could not have re- 
ceived grants, but it is of some sig- 
nificance to note that the number 
of junior colleges selected was 
greater than the number of four- 
year liberal arts colleges which re- 
ceived grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation after a somewhat simi- 
lar study four years ago. 

The primary object of the Corpo- 
ration, after all, was not so much 
to aid particular junior colleges as 
to stimulate all junior colleges to 
improve their library collections 
and services. Within three years 
the grants will all have been ex- 
pended, but the influence of the 
entire study will far outlast this 
limited period. All of the junior 
colleges in the country, whether in- 
cluded in the smaller number which 
actually received grants or not, can 
and will profit greatly from the 
other phases of the study—the book 
list, the standards, the statistical in- 
formation, and most important of 
all in many cases the realization 
on the part of administrators of the 
fundamental importance of the li- 
brary in any real program of college 
education. 

The work of the men who visited 
junior colleges in behalf of the Ad- 


visory Group revealed many well- 
administered libraries even when 
they were handicapped by inade- 
quate equipment, personnel, or book 
collections. On the other hand it 
also revealed some conditions that 
are little short of disgraceful. When 
the books were dirty, dusty, and 
misplaced; when the forgotten cata- 
logue had to be dug out from un- 
der a pile of discarded newspapers; 
when the librarian was found to be 
untrained, nonexistent, or inexcus- 
ably ignorant of the possibilities of 
her position— conditions which 
were found in too many of the li- 
braries visited—it is time for the 
administrators to take cognizance 
of such facts and see that they are 
remedied forthwith if the entire 
junior college movement, in some 
sections, is not to be brought into 
disrepute. 

The Carnegie study, like others 
that have been made in recent years, 
seems to provide further evidence 
that the junior college movement 
as a whole is sound and will endure 
as an important part of American 
education. It shows, however, that 
this does not apply to all the units 
which compose it. Some junior col- 
leges have little or no excuse for 
existence. Some junior colleges that 
have full right to exist have no right 
to continue to offer their students 
the miserable excuses for libraries 
and library service which are now 
found. 

Perhaps in the long run general 
junior college stimulation and de- 
velopment of library consciousness 
will be the most important and per- 
manent outcomes of the three years 
of work of the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College libraries. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 











The Development of Junior College Libraries 


ROBERT M. LESTER* 


This is a report on (a) the process 
by which grants totaling $300,000 
were made to 92 junior colleges in 
the United States, (b) the names and 
locations of the recipient colleges, 
and (c) the standards recommended 
by the Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries for consideration 
of all junior colleges and other in- 
terested agencies. The material of 
this review is drawn principally 
from minutes of the Advisory Group 
and from the report submitted in 
behalf of the Group by its chairman, 
Dr. William Warner Bishop. 

The Corporation in the past dec- 
ade has made two series of grants 
for development of college libraries 
through purchase of books: to four- 
year liberal arts colleges in the 
United States (1928-32), and to se- 
lected colleges in Canada and New- 
foundland (1932-33). In the first 
series, $961,000 was voted to 81 col- 
leges; in the second, $210,300 to 31 
colleges of varying types. These 
grants are discussed in the annual 
reports of the President of the Cor- 
poration for the years 1929 to 1935; 
in a pamphlet, Review of Grants for 
Library Interests, 1911-35, by the 
present writer; and in articles in 
various educational journals. 

The task to which the Corpora- 
tion seems to have set itself, in this 
part of its continuing library pro- 


* Secretary, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. A slight condensation of a report 
printed for the information of the trus- 
tees of the Corporation, July 1, 1937. 


gram, as pointed out by Mr. Keppel, 
is that of increasing the reading op- 
portunities for American students. 
While the grants already made for 
purchase of books have by no means 
met the needs of all deserving insti- 
tutions, they have been sufficient in 
number and wide enough in geo- 
graphical distribution to make effec- 
tive the demonstration contem- 
plated. It is hoped that the present 
series of grants to aid junior colleges 
in improving their collections of 
books for general reading will prove 
as stimulating to students in this 
more recent type of college as pre- 
vious grants have been to those en- 
rolled in colleges of longer standing. 


ADVISORY GROUP ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


The Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries, to assist the Cor- 
poration in carrying out a program 
for development of junior college 
libraries through purchase of books 
for general reading, was organized 
at a meeting held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on November 7, 1934. 
Since that initial meeting the Group 
has met six times; its final session 
was on May 20, 1937, in New York. 

The members of the Group were: 
William Warner Bishop, Chairman, 
Librarian, University of Michigan; 
James B. Edmonson, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Walter C. Eells, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University; 
William W. Haggard, Superintend- 
ent, Joliet Junior College; Leonard 
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V. Koos, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago; Carl H. Mi- 
lam, Secretary, American Library 
Association; Charles E. Rush, As- 
sociate Librarian, Yale University; 
Louis R. Wilson, Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; James M. Wood, President, 
Stephens College. Consultants were: 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Assistant to 
the Chairman; William M. Randall, 
Professor, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago; Hugh C. 
Gourlay, Librarian, McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario; James 
E. Gourley, Reference Assistant, 
New York Public Library; E. Weir 
McDiarmid, Librarian, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

At the beginning, the Group had 
as secretary Mr. Gourlay, who re- 
signed after the second meeting to 
become Librarian of McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, Ontario. Since 
then Mr. Mohrhardt has served as 
assistant to the chairman, and has 
kept the record. 

In the December 1934 Junior Col- 
lege Journal there appeared an 
article describing briefly the plans 
and purposes of the Group. A few 
weeks later the chairman read a 
paper before the Association of 
Junior Colleges, which was holding 
its annual meeting in Washington, 
on the subject of library service in 
the junior college. This was printed 
in the May 1935 issue of the Journal. 

The meetings of the Group were 
attended by the President or the 
Secretary of the Corporation. 

There follows the report made to 
the Corporation in behalf of the 


Group by Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, chairman. 
REPORT 


Plan of study.—The Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries began its 


work in November 1934. Investiga- 
tion soon revealed a total of 541 jun- 
ior colleges recorded (January 1935) 
in various educational directories. 
After careful study, the Group decided 
to eliminate from its consideration 
purely administrative units of four- 
year colleges or universities, such as 
‘junior divisions” of some colleges, as 
well as junior colleges conducted for 
the profit of proprietors. Junior col- 
leges maintained in separate cities or 
towns by parent institutions were, 
however, included. The Corporation 
advised the Group that it already had 
facilities for studying colleges for Ne- 
groes, which were accordingly not in- 
cluded in this undertaking. 

Much time and study were given to 
a Request for Information designed to 
furnish so far as possible an adequate 
picture of the libraries of junior col- 
leges and of their services. Details of 
finance, of library support, of the size 
of the library, hours of opening, and so 
forth, were sought from the college. In 
this, as in other phases of the work, 
the Group drew heavily from the expe- 
rience of the similar group on four- 
year liberal arts college libraries 
which operated for the Corporation 
from 1928 to 1932. The questionnaire 
was sent out in March 1935 to all jun- 
ior colleges listed in available direc- 
tories. In June, and again in Novem- 
ber 1935, copies of the questionnaire 
with explanatory letters were sent to 
junior colleges which had not replied 
to the earlier requests; 327 junior col- 
leges filled out the blanks. The Ad- 
visory Group voted on February 22, 
1936, to close the list as of that date. 
It is a matter of sincere regret that 
some excellent junior colleges made no 
response to the Group’s invitation and 
thus eliminated themselves from con- 
sideration and study. 

Visits to colleges.—After the returns 
had been summarized and digested, 
the Group proceeded to _ eliminate 
junior colleges which for one reason 
or another seemed to fall outside of 
possible choice for grants in aid of 
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their libraries. One criterion deserves 
mention: it was decided, in general, to 
give consideration only to colleges 
founded before January, 1934. Col- 
leges founded later obviously have not 
had time to show substantial evidence 
of a well-developed library policy. 
After the first eliminations, 184 junior 
colleges were chosen for more careful 
investigation, including personal visits 
of inspection by librarians experi- 
enced and trained in surveying libra- 
ries and library service. In the South- 
eastern States, 41 colleges were visited 
by Mr. Mohrhardt; in the Southwest- 
ern States, 44 colleges, by Mr. Gour- 
lay; in the Middle States, 37 colleges, 
by Mr. McDiarmid; in the Eastern 
States, 17 colleges, by Mr. Gourley; in 
California and Arizona, 27 colleges by 
Mr. Randall; in the Pacific Northwest, 
6 colleges, by Mr. Warren L. Perry, 
librarian of the College of Puget 
Sound; and in the Mountain and 
Prairie States, 12 colleges, also by Mr. 
Mohrhardt. Three junior colleges 
which had been marked for visits 
were omitted because of further infor- 
mation reaching the office of the chair- 
man that two had become four-year 
colleges and one had closed its doors. 


List of books.—Early in its work the 
Advisory Group decided to _ issue 
through the American Library Asso- 
ciation a List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries, to be edited by Mr. 
Mohrhardt. The Carnegie Corporation 
undertook all the expense of editing, 
including remuneration to expert ad- 
visers, and of publication. A prelim- 
inary edition in loose-leaf form was 
issued late in 1936. A final edition in 
book form appeared in June 1937, and 
will be sold by the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. This List con- 
tains about 5,500 titles of books in 
print, giving prices, publishers, and 
Library of Congress card numbers for 
every item. The total list price of the 
books is $23,445; of the periodicals 
recommended the annual subscription 
cost is $618.15. 


A copy of the preliminary List was 
sent to each college replying to the 
questionnaire. One hundred and 
eighty-four of these colleges were 
asked to check the List to show their 
holdings. Provision was made for not- 
ing editions varying from those in the 
List. All but a very few of the colleges 
checked the List, so that the Group 
had before it when final decisions 
were made not only the full replies to 
the original request for information, 
and full reports from experienced 
visitors, but also definite statements of 
holdings of books included in the List. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
Advisory Group spent two and a half 
years in a careful study of junior col- 
lege libraries before making its rec- 
ommendations to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. That study was by no means 
perfunctory. Every member of the Ad- 
visory Group gave freely of his time 
and strength to this task of selecting 
for grants those junior college libra- 
ries which have shown the fruits of an 
intelligent, continuous, and wise sup- 
port by the college administration. 


Consideration of standards.—Stimu- 
lation of an informed, continuous, and 
adequate support of their libraries by 
junior colleges is, of course, the object 
which the Carnegie Corporation has 
in mind in providing funds for this 
program. The Advisory Group believed 
that it should go beyond the recom- 
mendation of monetary aid. It has, 
therefore, drawn up certain “Stand- 
ards for Junior College Libraries,” 
which are published herewith (p. 7). 
These standards are the result of ex- 
pert advice, of direct observation, and 
of the long experience of the mem- 
bers of the Group. They are qualita- 
tive, rather than quantitative, stand- 
ards in keeping with the modern 
trend in setting marks to be reached 
in educational work. Administrators 
who are curious as to the practical 
interpretation in dollars of these 
standards may perhaps study the bud- 
gets and the work of the libraries se- 
lected to receive grants as the result 
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of the Group’s investigations. These 
awards fall into different groups, typ- 
ical of extremely varying conditions 
and diverse levels of income, number 
of students, departments of instruc- 
tion, and so on. They have been de- 
liberately divided between typical pri- 
vately supported and _ tax-supported 
junior colleges, between those which 
are parts of local, county, or state 
public-school systems and those which 
are controlled by boards of trustees, 
between large and small colleges—in 
short, these college libraries have 
been chosen in recognition of success- 
ful efforts to afford adequate service 
on varying levels and under varying 
conditions. That all of them have come 
up to the full measure of the stand- 
ards no one supposes. But in the main 
they approach them, and they seem on 
the way to more successful results. 

Purchase of books. — The expendi- 
tures under these grants, it is planned, 
will be made through a centralized 
purchasing agency in the office of the 
chairman, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The selection of books will be entirely 
in the hands of the junior colleges re- 
ceiving grants with no limitation save 
that the books must be chiefly for gen- 
eral reading by undergraduates. In 
this, it will be made clear that neither 
the Carnegie Corporation nor the Ad- 
visory Group has any desire or pur- 
pose to control or influence the choice 
of titles. 

Adjournment of the group.— The 
purposes for which the group was or- 
ganized having been accomplished, 
and a list of recommendations drawn 
up and submitted to the Corporation, 
the Group adjourned sine die on May 
20, 1927. 

W. W. BisHop, Chairman 


ALLOCATIONS BY CORPORATION 


Consideration by the Corporation 
of the recommendations made by 
the Group on May 20, 1937, resulted 
in the following 92 allocations of 


specific amounts from a general ap- 
propriation of $300,000, voted on 
March 11, 1937, the recipient col- 
leges being notified on June 10, 
1937: 


Northeastern 
New Hampshire 
Colby Junior College, New London. .$6,000 
Vermont 
Green Mountain Junior College, 


PY 06 6000666eeeneensneeaees 3,000 
Massachusetts 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford 3,000 


New Jersey 
Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
De - tice peemdveeneeehenacenns sak 1,500 
Pennsylvania 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
es TR 6 666460560000 06040000%4 3,000 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
NT 6b ee64666 0-660 000604 3,000 
Southeastern 
Virginia 
Averett College, Danville........... 1,500 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol... 1,500 
North Carolina 


Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk..... 3,000 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill........ 6,000 
Peace, A Junior College for Women, 
EE 0b hieeebedecedknneeneneds 1,500 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh.......... 4,500 


South Carolina 
Textile Industrial Institute, Spartan- 
DT  stccsceudieeenet ede eewee 1,500 
Georgia 
Junior College of Augusta, Augusta.. 1,500 
West Georgia College, Carrollton.... 3,000 
Young L. G. Harris College, Young 


DE. stvieneceapeceeeueseeaeasen 4,500 
Florida 
St. Petersburg Junior College, St. 
ES 066506000086 06% 8068 04% 3,000 
Kentucky 
Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkins- 
Ge .n6s5 50660 nkeendonseseeheends 3,000 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple 
CE ii eee eee ee heehee eee 1,500 
Pikeville College, Pikeville......... 3,000 
Sue Bennett College, London........ 4,500 
Tennessee 


Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 4,500 
University of Tennessee Junior Col- 


Rs DEED 6b b6S04.606608 6460600606 4,500 
Mississippi 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior Col- 
PD cdc sceneéscescese 1,500 
Jones County Junior College, Ellis- 
Ge Kb dnnsadddedewn chen sebanees 1,500 
Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead. 1,500 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven..... 1,500 
Arkansas 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
SY 6atndedceanweneeesenenees 3,000 
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Little Rock Junior College, Little 


DED . 6inancddacnetaennesecuaennel $6,000 
State Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Magmolia ....ccccccccccccccs 4,500 
Louisiana 
Northeast Center of Louisiana State 
University, Momroe ....cccccccces 3,000 
Southwestern 
Oklahoma 
Bacone College, Muskogee........... 3,000 
Murray State School of Agriculture, 
TEE 6c n400000066000600066 3,000 
Texas 
Amarillo College, Amarillo.......... 3,000 


Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg.. 4,500 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls 3,000 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 


ITE 6 0.0460 468640000060000 3,000 
Lee Junior College, Goose Creek..... 3,000 
North Texas Agricultural College, 

RS. occu nueenweesensennnes 6,000 


San Angelo College, San Angelo... 3,000 
Texas Lutheran Junior College, 
DEE «t.¢6400056066000000000006% 3,000 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler......... 3,000 
New Mexico 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 


Dn .<isedeeuddassndesaoanne 6,000 
New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 
WOES 6 6000 660006600640000000088008 4,500 
Arizona 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix.... 3,000 
Midwestern 
Illinois 
Blackburn College, Carlinville...... 3,000 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. 
DE cob aedbnbd ond db eesenciwns 1,500 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet......... 6,000 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
i Te 4050s 0eneneedeessnnsenes 3,000 
Lyons Township Junior College, La 
PED b-cocsedtononsncoueneccaces 1,500 
Morton Junior College, Cicero....... 3,000 
North Park College, Chicago........ 3,000 
Springfield Junior College, Spring- 
et 6840%0046506606000605400000685 3,000 


Thornton Junior College, Harvey.... 1,500 
Michigan 


Bay City Junior College, Bay City.... 1,500 
Flint Junior College, Flint.......... 6,000 
Highland Park Junior College, High- 

ST EE 406deeded Ee eeeenKeeee 3,000 
Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood.. 1,500 
Jackson Junior College, Jackson..... 3,000 

Minnesota 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth...... 1,500 


Virginia Junior College, Virginia.... 3,000 
Iowa 
Burlington Junior College, Burlington 3,000 


Graceland College, Lamoni ......... 3,000 
Washington Junior College, Wash- 
re 1,500 
Missouri 


Christian College, Columbia ....... 4,500 


Junior College of Flat River, Flat 


ee eee $4,500 
Stephens College, Columbia ........ 6,000 
William Woods College, Fulton..... 4,500 
Northwestern 
North Dakota 
North Dakota State School of Sci- 
GU, WOUND og cc cceccdcsccscees 3,000 
Kansas 
Dodge City Junior College, Dodge 
Gl <000600660000600080000000000K05 4,500 


El Dorado Junior College, El Dorado 3,000 

Parsons Junior College, Parsons.... 3,000 
Montana 

Northern Montana College, Havre... 4,500 
Idaho 

Southern Branch of the University 


of Idaho, Pocatello .............. 3,000 
Colorado 
Fort Lewis School, Hesperus........ 3,000 
Grand Junction Junior College, 
ee EE oka h000400ee004% 3,000 
Utah 


Dixie Junior College, St. George.... 3,000 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City. 3,000 
Far Western 
Washington 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland... 1,500 
Yakima Valley Junior College, 


4464000004000 KEORR E44 RCRA 4,500 
California 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers- 
Dy btnxeseasenncndeesbeeweseusus 4,500 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario..... 4,500 


Compton Junior College, Compton... 4,500 
Long Beach Junior College, Long 


DD secceceeeeekdsaeensuaseuss 6,000 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
PE ¢ccneessnnsesesakensaaneseans 3,000 


Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park... 3,000 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto.... 6,000 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena.. 3,000 
Pomona Junior College, Pomona.... 1,500 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside... 3,000 
San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 





lege, San Bernardino ............. 3,000 
Yuba County Junior College, Marys- 

Wt 6:60000000000000000046006004084 1,500 

Total, 92 colleges............. $300,000 


The standards recommended by 
the Group, May 20, 1937, for con- 
sideration of junior colleges and 
other interested agencies, are given 
below. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The library is essential in the edu- 
cational program of the junior col- 
lege. Its staff is therefore concerned 
fully as much with educational as with 
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administrative problems. It is with 
educational functions, as well as with 
ordinarily accepted administrative 
duties in mind, that the following 
standards have been prepared. Satis- 
factory performance of both the edu- 
cational and administrative duties nec- 
essarily demands a carefully planned, 
adequate, and continuous financial 
support for the junior college library. 


I. HouSING 


1. In view of the responsibilities of 
the library in the educational program 
of the junior college, the building or 
rooms will be_ successful only if 
planned with the full co-operation of 
the librarian. Provision of space 
should be designed for future as well 
as for present needs. 

2. The library building or quarters 
should be used for library purposes 
only, except so far as related uses may 
be necessary in order to integrate the 
library with the teaching program of 
the college. 

3. The junior college library should 
be readily accessible with respect to 
the other educational activities of the 
institution. 

4. The housing of the junior college 
library should be fire-resistant, with 
adequate provision for light and ven- 
tilation. 

5. The junior college library should 
have space for the efficient shelving 
of a growing collection of library 
materials. 

6. The reading room, or rooms, of 
the junior college library should be 
adequate for the student body, and 
should be used for reading and study 
only. 

7. Special provision should _ be 
made for the use of current period- 
icals. 

8. There should be an office for the 
use of the librarian, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for instruction 
and for the technical processes of the 
library (ordering, classification, cata- 
loguing, and so forth). 

9. The building, or rooms, — 


be so planned that supervision of the 
public rooms and stack entrance may 
be exercised by the smallest possible 
number of staff members. In small li- 
braries supervision by one person 
should be possible. Entrances and ex- 
its should be planned with regard to 
effective control. 


II. STAFF 


10. Since a junior college library 
should perform certain educational, 
administrative, and technical serv- 
ices, the staff should consist of per- 
sons who have been trained adequately 
for the performance of such services. 

11. In view of the importance of the 
services rendered by the library staff, 
its members should receive adequate 
recognition in the academic commu- 
nity with respect to salary, standards 
for advancement, security of tenure, 
and the like. They should be consid- 
ered as members of the educational 
staff of the junior college. 

12. The staff should be of sufficient 
size to permit the efficient operation of 
the library for as many hours per week 
as may be necessary to meet the needs 
of students and faculty members. A 
trained librarian should be available 
for reference service whenever the 
library is open. 

13. The librarian should have ad- 
ministrative power covering the entire 
library organization, and should be 
responsible directly to the administra- 
tive head of the junior college. 


III. Book COLLECTION 


14. The book collection should con- 
tain the standard books of general 
reference. 

15. The book collection should con- 
tain the standard reference books, as 
well as pictures, maps, music, slides, 
and other materials, useful in the spe- 
cific fields covered by the curriculum 
of the junior college. 

16. The book collection should fur- 
ther contain: 

a) An adequate stock of important 

general books—that is, books not 
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specific to any one curricular 
field. 

b) An adequate stock, for each cur- 
ricular field, of books concern- 
ing: the field as a whole; those 
divisions of the field in which 
courses are offered and members 
of the teaching staff are inter- 
ested; other significant divisions 
of the field. 

c) An adequate stock of books con- 
cerning such important specific 
fields of interest as may not be 
treated in the curriculum, such 
as college administration, library 
administration, student person- 
nel problems, and so on. 

d) An adequate stock of books ap- 
propriate for leisure reading. 

17. The library should receive, bind, 
and preserve accessibly a_ selected 
number of professional periodicals, 
and the standard scholarly period- 
icals in the fields covered by the cur- 
riculum. The continuity and com- 
pleteness of the sets should be main- 
tained. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


18. The book collection should be 
classified according to some standard 
system adapted to the needs of the 
library. 

19. A shelf list and a dictionary 
catalogue of the _ collection, con- 
structed according to the current 
practice best suited to the needs of the 
library, should be maintained. 


V. TRAINING IN USE OF LIBRARY 


20. Adequately planned instruction 
in the effective use of the library 
should be given by the librarian or by 
some other competent instructor. 


VI. Co-OPERATION 


21. Active co-operation with other 
libraries, especially with the high 
school or with other local libraries, is 
highly desirable. 

22. The integration of library serv- 
ice with the instructional program, 
and the promotion of general reading, 


is a joint responsibility of the college 
administration, faculty, and library 
staff. They should also co-operate in 
the promotion of general reading. 





LILLARD MUSEUM 


At Sacramento Junior College an 
impressive ceremony, climaxed by 
the unveiling of a bronze plaque, 
marked the dedication in April of 
the Junior College Museum of An- 
thropology to President J. B. Lil- 
lard, its founder. Mrs. P. D. Bevi, 
member of the Board of Education, 
in behalf of Phi Theta Kappa, hon- 
orary scholastic society, and other 
organizations, presented the plaque 
to President Lillard. 

Following the unveiling of the 
plaque, President Lillard gave a 
short speech of recognition, express- 
ing his deep gratification of the 
honor conferred upon him. 

The Lillard Museum is one of the 
most complete museums of anthro- 
pology in the colleges of the West, 
through the efforts of the president 
and his associates, and is open to 
visitors during all school hours. 

President Lillard has been at 
the head of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege since its organization in 1916. 
He served as president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in 1929-30. 





COTTEY PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


Miss Florence E. Boehmer, for the 
past three years president of Cottey 
College, Missouri, has resigned to 
become dean of women at Drury 
College, Missouri. Dr. Orpha Stock- 
ard is serving as acting president at 
Cottey until a new president is se- 
lected by the board of trustees of the 
institution. 














Present Legal Status of the Junior College 


EDWARD H. NI X* 


This study presents the legal 
status of the junior college as de- 
fined by general legislation in the 
states of the Union. The latest 
available school laws of every 
state were carefully examined to 
discover all legislation that had a 
bearing on this question. Several 
states have granted recognition to 
separate junior colleges. In a sense 
this is giving legal status to a spe- 
cific junior college or colleges, but 
it is in no way giving full legal 
status to the junior college as a 
part of the general educational sys- 
tem of a state. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


There are thirteen states which 
recognize the junior college by legal 
statute. These states are Arizona, 
California, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, and Texas. Two 
states, Montana and Wisconsin, at 
one time gave certain legal status to 
the junior college. The former state 


*Instructor, Eureka Senior High School, 
Eureka, California. 

1 State of Montana, School Laws, 1921, 
sec. 1307, p. 124. 

2W. C. Eells, The Junior College 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 157. 
See also Junior College Journal (February 
1934), IV, 275, and (January 1935), V, 202. 

3 School Laws of Arizona, 1931, secs. 
1086 and 1087a, p. 91. Hereafter cited as 
Arizona. 

4 The Nebraska School Laws, 1935, sec. 
79-2801-—2816, No. 3, H 162-64. Hereafter 
cited as Nebraska. 


merely provided that the junior col- 
lege courses must conform to such 
regulations and requirements as 
prescribed by the Chancellor of the 
University of Montana.! Wisconsin 
recognized the junior college in 
1919 when the legislature passed a 
bill permitting cities to organize 
junior colleges and appropriate a 
small sum of money to cover the 
expense.2. These two states have, 
however, failed to continue their 
statutory acknowledgment of the 
junior college. 


LEGAL ORGANIZATION 


Average daily attendance and val- 
uation.—Each of the thirteen states 
giving recognition to the junior 
college has general requirements of 
some nature for the formation of 
the institution within their bounda- 
ries. Four states, Arizona, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, and Texas, make re- 
quirements as to average daily at- 
tendance and assessed valuation of 
a proposed district. Arizona speci- 
fies an average daily attendance of 
100 students in the high school of a 
proposed district coterminous with 
the high-school district, an average 
daily attendance of 200 in proposed 
union and county districts, and an 
assessed valuation of $5,000,000 for 
both types of districts.° 

In contrast, an average daily at- 
tendance of 200 and a $5,000,000 as- 
sessed valuation are necessary for 
the organization from a_ée single 
school district in Nebraska.t No 
provision is made, however, for 
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union junior colleges as in Arizona. 
Furthermore, the law states that 
“district junior colleges shall be or- 
ganized in and be coterminous with 
any school district.”® 

South Carolina limits the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges to dis- 
tricts with over $1,000,000 assessed 
valuation. The district must main- 
tain an accredited high school, but 
no attendance requirement is made.°® 

Texas makes the most rigid lim- 
itations of this nature. An average 
daily attendance of 400 is required 
in the urban areas, the independent 
school districts,? while 500 is re- 
quired for union of contiguous 
areas. An assessed property valua- 
tion of $12,000,000 is required or 
there must be “an income provided 


5 Ibid. 

6 “Legalization in South Carolina,” Jun- 
ior College Journal (January 1936), VI, 
196. 

7State of Texas, Public School Laws, 
1935, sec. 248, pp. 117-18. Hereafter cited 
as Texas. 


8 Ibid., sec. 264, p. 122. 
9 Ibid., sec. 248, pp. 117-18. 
10 [bid., sec. 264, p. 122. 


11Junior College Journal 
1936), VI, 196. 


12 Laws of Minnesota Relating to the 
Public School System, 1931, sec. 107, p. 32. 
Hereafter cited as Minnesota. 


13 School Laws of the State of Missis- 
sippi, 1930, sec. 159, pp. 79-81. Hereafter 
cited as Mississippi. 


14 Kansas School Laws, Revised, 1933, 
sec. 587, p. 170. Hereafter cited as Kansas. 


15 §chool Laws of Missouri, 1929, sec. 
9415, p. 78. Hereafter cited as Missouri. 


(January 


16 State Department of Education of 
Louisiana, Bulletin No. 247, Fourteenth 
Compilation of School Laws, 1933, Act 173, 
pp. 251-52. Hereafter cited as Louisiana. 


17 School Code of the State of Califor- 
nia, 1931, sec. 2.672, p. 77. Hereafter cited 
as California. 


by endowment or otherwise that 
will meet the needs of the proposed 
junior college district.”® A com- 
bined “taxable wealth,” however, of 
not less than $12,000,000 is pre- 
scribed for the formation of a union 
district.?° 

Other requirements.—Six states, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Missis- 
sippi, make population restrictions. 
These limitations vary from 5,000 in 
city school districts in South Caro- 
lina" to 50,000 in city school dis- 
tricts in Minnesota.!? In addition to 
the 10,000 population requirement, 
Mississippi requires a distance of 
twenty miles from any of the state 
colleges.4* Kansas provides indi- 
rectly for population restrictions by 
permitting only the “board of edu- 
cation of any city of the first or sec- 
ond class and the board of trustees 
of any county high school” to pro- 
vide for junior college courses." 

Missouri maintains one of the 
lowest restrictions of the thirteen 
states in requiring a public-school 
district only to maintain an accred- 
ited high school. Louisiana has 
the lowest limitation. This state 
permits any parish school board, 
except New Orleans, to create jun- 
ior college districts.‘ The Califor- 
nia law is the only one which re- 
quires the state board to establish 
the minimum standards for the 
formation of a junior college dis- 
trict." 


FORMATION OF DISTRICT 


Without consent of voters. — In 
four states, Arizona, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri, the junior 
college is created by the school 
boards. This is only true, however, 
of high-school boards having the 
proper general urban requirements, 
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in both Arizona and Mississippi,1® 
while in Michigan it is the city 
board of education which has the 
power of creation.’® Missouri per- 
mits formation by any school board 
having an accredited high school.?° 
Louisiana’s requirement was indi- 
cated above. 

With consent of voters. — Four 
states, Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, require the con- 
sent of the voters of a proposed dis- 
trict for organization by a school 
board. Arizona requires, for the 
union and county districts, a peti- 
tion of 5 per cent of the voters fol- 
lowed by a majority vote.?1 In Kan- 
sas, the city or county board estab- 
lishes the junior college on vote of 
a majority of the electors at a gen- 
eral or special election called for 
the purpose.22? North Dakota makes 
a two-thirds vote of electors manda- 
tory before the board of education 
of a city can form a junior college 
district.2 Iowa requires the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent 
in addition to a majority vote of the 
people before a high-school board 


18 Arizona, sec. 1086, p. 91; Mississippi, 
sec. 159, p. 81. 


19 State of Michigan, General School 


Laws, Revised, 1934, sec. 466, pp. 148-49. 
Hereafter cited as Michigan. 


20 Missouri, sec. 9413, p. 78. 

21 Arizona, sec. 1087b-d, pp. 92-93. 

22 Kansas, sec. 587, p. 170. 

23 State of North Dakota, General School 
Laws, 1935, sec. 295, p. 110. Hereafter cited 
as North Dakota. 


24 State of Iowa, School Laws, 1935, 
sec. 4267-b1. Hereafter cited as Jowa. 


25Junior College Journal (January 
1936), VI, 196. 

26 Texas, sec. 249, p. 118. 

27 Ibid., sec. 250, p. 118. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 


can establish a junior college. 
South Carolina has two means of 
authorization: namely, majority 
vote in districts of 5,000 population 
and over, and approval of the State 
Department of Education with a 
three-fourths vote in independent 
or special school districts.?5 

Texas.— Texas and California 
maintain the most detailed proce- 
dures for the establishment of a 
junior college. In the urban areas 
of Texas, in “any independent 
school district or city which as- 
sumes control of its schools,” the 
initiative rests on a petition signed 
by 95 per cent of the qualified taz- 
paying voters and presented to the 
board of education. The board 
passes on the legality of the peti- 
tion and transmits the same to the 
State Board of Education.2¢ The 
state board with the advice of the 
state superintendent “determine 
whether or not the conditions .... 
have been complied with, and also 
whether, in consideration of the 
geographic location with respect to 
colleges already established, it is 
feasible and desirable to establish 
such a junior college district.”27 In 
passing on this question the statutes 
place the duty on the state board 
“‘to consider the needs of the state 
and the welfare of the state as a 
whole, as well as the welfare of the 
community involved.’?* Action of 
the State Board of Education is 
final. If the board approves the ac- 
tion, a majority of qualified taxpay- 
ing voters is necessary to complete 
the procedure.?° 

The procedure is the same, but 
the details differ for union districts. 
In this case the petition must be 
signed by 10 per cent of the quali- 
fied taxpaying voters (for joint 
county junior colleges 10 per cent 
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in each county). Here, however, 
consent of only a majority of the 
qualified voters is necessary.*° 
California.—This state has a dual 
system of formation which is in 
part the result of legislative care- 
lessness or political consideration.*! 
High schools with junior college 
departments can be formed under 
the old 1917 law which was not re- 
pealed upon the adoption of later 
legislation. Under this provision 
the high-school board of any high- 
school district which has an as- 
sessed valuation of $3,000,000 or 
more may prescribe junior college 
courses of study with the approval 
of the State Board of Education.*2 
District junior colleges, however, 
are formed only after meeting cer- 
tain conditions. Initiative rests with 
the governing board of any high- 
school district or boards of two or 
more contiguous high-school dis- 
tricts in which they are required to 
present a petition to the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
for permission to call an election 
for the formation of a district. The 
state superintendent is required to 
make a survey of the proposed dis- 
trict—the cost of which is borne 
by the high-school district—report 
findings, and make recommenda- 
tions to the State Board of Educa- 
tion.** The state board may require 
the following in addition to estab- 


80 [bid., secs. 265 and 266, pp. 123-24. 


81 W. C. Eells, The Junior College, pp. 
115-16. See this reference for more de- 
tailed account and explanation. 


82 California, sec. 3.350, pp. 138-39. 
83 [bid., secs. 2.673—-2.675, p. 77. 

34 Ibid., sec. 2.670, p. 77. 

85 Ibid., secs. 2.677—2.689, pp. 78-79. 
86 Arizona, sec. 1087, p. 91. 

37 Nebraska, No. 6, H 162-64. 


lishing other minimum standards 
for the organization of a district: 


The assessed valuation of the area 
proposed to be included in a junior 
college district shall be an amount 
which, through the levy of a district 
tax not in excess of twenty cents on 
each hundred dollars of estimated true 
wealth of taxable property as com- 
puted from the last preceding report 
of the State Board of Equalization, 
shall yield an amount which, added to 
the available state financial aid for 
junior college education, will be 
deemed adequate for a junior college 
in a proposed area.*4 

If the state board approves the 
proposition, a majority vote of the 
electors, at an election called by the 
state body, is required to complete 
the formation of the district. The 
district is then considered formed 
by the next first day of July.*® 

There are only two states which 
provide for annexation, Texas and 
California. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF DISTRICTS 


Arizona, Nebraska, and South 
Carolina are the only states which 
provide for complete discontinu- 
ance of the junior college. The Ari- 
zona law merely states that “when- 
ever the board believes the average 
daily attendance of the junior col- 
lege is not sufficient to warrant 
maintaining such an institution it 
may discontinue it.”*6 

In Nebraska, the state superin- 
tendent has the power to suspend a 
junior college when the average 
daily attendance is less than forty 
after the second year. Dissolution, 
however, rests with the governing 
board.?7 

South Carolina permits the school 
board in districts of 5,000 popula- 
tion or more to discontinue the jun- 
ior college. No mention is made of 
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independent or special districts with 
a $1,000,000 valuation.** 

California allows the exclusion of 
a high-school district only when 
such district becomes a separate 
junior college district or a part of 
another. There is less incentive to 
withdraw where a junior college 
district has a bonded indebtedness, 
for the high-school district is re- 
quired to continue to bear its pro- 
portionate share of the bonded in- 
debtedness.*® 


DISTRICT STATUS 


Where the junior college is co- 
terminous with another school dis- 
trict whether high-school, city, com- 
mon school, or independent district, 
the governing board of the junior 
college is the same as that for the 
other school districts. In the case 
of union and county districts, how- 
ever, provisions are made for a jun- 
ior college board elected at large. 
Kansas is an exception with regard 
to the county junior college, for the 
board of trustees of the county high 
school has jurisdiction.*® In this 
case, Arizona and California pro- 
vide for five members with three- 
year terms running concurrently.*! 

In Mississippi, representation is 
not uniform but dependent upon the 
number of counties within the union 
district. Each county is entitled to 
representation where its share of 


388 Junior College Journal (January 
1936), VI, 196. 

89 California, sec. 2.741, p. 84. 

40 Kansas, sec. 587, p. 170. 

41 Arizona, sec. 1087e, p. 93; California, 
sec. 2.1121, p. 103. 


42 Mississippi, sec. 159, pp. 79-81. 
43 [bid., sec. 162, pp. 82-83. 

44 Texas, sec. 267, pp. 123-24. 

45 Ibid. 


maintenance is by a tax. The 
county superintendent'is an ez- 
officio member of the board where 
maintenance is by direct appropria- 
tion based on attendance.*? 

Mississippi is the only state which 
places the control of junior colleges 
under a separate state body. This 
state sets up a commission of jun- 
ior colleges for the purpose, com- 
posed of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction as chairman; 
the heads of the University of Mis- 
Sissippi, the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the Mississippi 
State College for Women; and the 
heads of three junior colleges of 
the state.*? 

The status of the junior college 
board in union districts in Texas is 
unique. It is made up of seven 
members elected at large by the 
qualified voters.*¢ The law gives this 
board the _ following corporate 
power: 


Said board of trustees shall adopt 
such rules, regulations, and by-laws as 
they may deem proper and they shall 
have exclusive power to manage and 
govern said junior college, and as such 
they shall constitute a body corporate, 
and in that name acquire and hold real 
and personal property, sue and be 
sued, and may receive bequests and 
donations, or other moneys or funds 
coming legally into their hands.*45 


Table I presents the statutory 
definition with code provision and 
page of the junior colleges in the 
thirteen states. Arizona, Nebraska, 
and Texas make no definition. Cali- 
fornia makes no definition for the 
district type, but limits to two years 
the work in the high-school exten- 
sion type. In both Texas and Cali- 
fornia, however, the state board de- 
fines the boundaries of the junior 
college. Michigan, Mississippi, 
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TABLE I 


STATUTORY DEFINITION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


State Code 


APiZONA 2... eee eeeeseees 
California .....-.cccccees 3.350, pp. 138-39 


PPP TTTTeTTTCEL TTS 4267-b1 


ee er 587, p. 170 


Batata ..cccccccccccee Act 173, p. 252 


Michigan ..........eeeee- 466, p. 148-49 


Mississippi ...........+-. 159, p. 81 


er 9413, p. 78 


a 106, p. 81 


Definition 


None 

Junior college courses of study including 
not more than two years of work 

Schools of higher order than approved 
four-year high schools; one or two years 
of work 

An extension of the high-school course of 
study by establishing for high-school 
graduates a two-year course in advance 
of the course prescribed for accredited 
high schools 

In connection with some state high school; 
offer two years standard college work 
in advance of the courses of study pre- 
scribed for state high schools 

Advanced course of study for high-school 
graduates, which courses shall not em- 
brace more than two years’ collegiate 
work 

Junior college consisting of work of the 
freshman and sophomore years 

May provide for two-year college course 
in accredited schools 

Consist of not more than two years’ work 
beyond a four-year high-school course 


ES, 5 5660446046084 0%5 79-2801-—2816, pp. H 162-64 Junior college may be established as part 


North Dakota ............ 259, p. 110 


South Carolina .......... [Junior College Journal, 


VI, 196] 


North Dakota, and South Carolina 
definitely limit the junior college to 
not more than two years of work 
beyond the high school. Kansas 
and Missouri designate two years 
of advanced work. Iowa permits 
one or two years of work. The 
other states make no mention of 
time length. 

Kansas and Missouri add the ex- 
tension beyond an accredited high 
school. Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Michigan embrace collegiate stand- 
ing in their statutory definition, 
while Mississippi mentions work 
of the freshman and sophomore 
years.*® Theoretically, the junior 


of the school system of the state 

A department of junior college work to 
consist of not more than two years of 
work beyond a four-year high-school 
course 

Junior college courses to consist of not 
more than two years of work beyond a 
four-year high school 

None 


college work in Arizona and Ne- 
braska could be extended beyond 
the usual two years. Whether this 
could be done in the other states 


46 Alex Brody, “Legality of Junior Col- 
leges,” Junior College Journal (October 
1933), IV, 33. This author reports a test 
case in Louisiana in which the attempt 
was made to declare the act creating jun- 
ior college unconstitutional. In its de- 
cision the court held that the junior col- 
lege had no legal existence except in 
connection with a high school. It held 
them to be purely local institutions solely 
to supplement high-school course of study. 
Incidentally, it upheld right of support by 
taxation which was the real issue in the 
case. 
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not expressly limiting the work to 
two years is an open question. In 
California and Texas the matter 
rests with the state board for the 
district type. 


STATE SUPPORT 


The financial support of junior 
colleges by the states and _ local 
districts is comparatively a new 
thing in the history of education in 
this country. The thirteen states 
which have given recognition to the 
junior college make some kind of 
provision as to its source of sup- 
port. California and Missouri are 
the only states which provide state 
support for junior colleges. In 
three states, Nebraska, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas, state support is 
expressly denied. In the remaining 
states no provision or mention is 
made. 

California. — California is  out- 
standing in its support of junior 
colleges. All moneys derived from 
bonuses, royalties, and_ rentals 
from the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium by 
the United States in this state is 
apportioned by federal enactment to 
California. This is credited to a 
state junior college fund.*? If this 
amount is insufficient to meet the 
required apportionment, the state 
controller transfers the necessary 
difference from the general fund of 
the state to the junior college fund 
upon legislative appropriation.‘*® 
State aid is granted at the discre- 
tion of the state board to all public 
junior colleges which have met the 
minimum standards as laid down 
by that body.*® No junior college 
district is entitled to receive state 
funds if it has failed to comply with 
the board’s standards for three con- 
secutive years.°° Each junior col- 


lege meeting these requirements re- 
ceives $2,000 as its allotment and 
$100 for each unit of average daily 
attendance during the preceding 
year if funds are available.** 

Missouri. — Missouri places the 
junior college on a par with the rest 
of the public-school system. The 
law provides for state aid as fol- 
lows: 


Any school district making provi- 
sions for the teaching of such college 
courses shall be entitled to participate 
in the regular apportionment of public 
funds.®2 


Consequently, in accordance with 
the provision for the other parts of 
the school system, $50 is appor- 
tioned for each teacher, principal, 
and supervisor, or $100 if the sal- 
ary of any one or all is $1,000 per 
year. The remainder of the state 
fund is apportioned among. all 
school levels on basis of the pupil 
daily attendance.** No school dis- 
trict can receive state funds, how- 
ever, unless a local assessment of 
40 cents on the $100 assessed valua- 
tion is levied, or a smaller assess- 
ment when combined with that re- 
ceived by the state equals $350. 


47 California, sec. 4.51, p. 175. 

48 Tbid., sec. 4.52, pp. 175-76. 

49 Tbid., secs. 3.390-3.391, p. 139. 

50 Ibid., sec. 4.944, p. 212. 

51 Ibid., secs. 4.941 and 4.942, p. 212. 
In the past two or three years this allot- 
ment actually has been only $90, since 
supplementary legislative appropriation 
has not been sufficient for the statutory 
$100. 

52 Missouri, sec. 9415, p. 78. 

53 Ibid., sec. 9257, p. 78. The pupil daily 
apportionment is obtained by dividing the 
remainder of the fund by the total num- 
ber of days attendance of all pupils of the 
public schools. 
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LOCAL SUPPORT 


Bonds.—Only four of the thirteen 
states, Arizona, California, Nebraska, 
and Texas, expressly permit bond 
issues for junior college purposes. 
Arizona permits bond issues by the 
board for buildings and improve- 
ments to be “voted in the same 
manner that high-school bonds are 
now voted.’’*4 

California provides two means of 
initiating bond procedure. The gov- 
erning board of the junior college 
may, and upon the petition of a ma- 
jority of the heads of families in 
the district must, call an election 
for a bond issue.®> No restriction is 
made as to purpose. A two-thirds 
vote of the district is necessary to 
approve the issue.*® Certain limita- 
tions are also placed on the nature 
of the bonds. They cannot run 
longer than twenty-five years, and 
the amount cannot exceed 5 per 
cent of the taxable property.*’ 

In Nebraska no action can be 
taken on bonds until a petition 
signed by at least one-third of the 
qualified voters of the junior col- 
lege district is presented to the 
board of education. The petition 
must request that the question be 
submitted to the district; and it 
must set forth the amount of 
bonds to be issued, the time and con- 
ditions, rate of interest, and pur- 
pose of issue. If 60 per cent of the 
voters favor the proposition the 
board of education is empowered to 


54 Arizona, sec. 1087, p. 91. 

55 California, sec. 4.960, pp. 212-13. 
56 Ibid., sec. 4.966, p. 214. 

57 Ibid., secs. 4.970 and 4.973, p. 214. 
58 Nebraska, No. 15, H 162-64. 
59 Ibid. 

60 Texas, sec. 254, p. 119. 

62 Mississippi, sec. 164, p. 84. 


61 Ibid. 


issue and negotiate the bonds.*®* The 
maximum amount permitted can- 
not exceed 5 per cent of the last 
completed assessment. The maxi- 
mum interest rate is 6 per cent, and 
the bonds cannot run longer than 
thirty years. Nebraska adds the pro- 
vision that the bonds can be made 
optional after five years. The bonds 
are authorized for purchasing sites, 
erecting suitable junior college 
buildings, and furnishing and 
equipping them.*? 

The junior college district in 
Texas is empowered to issue bonds 
for the acquisition of sites and the 
construction and equipment of 
school buildings. Initiative in the 
procedure rests upon a petition to 
the governing board signed by 10 
per cent of the qualified property 
taxpaying voters requesting an 
election on the question. A majority 
vote of the qualified voters gives the 
board the right to issue the bonds. 
No direct limitations are placed 
upon the bonds. The law provides 
that the bonds be paid through a 
sinking fund increased by a tax 
levy. However, a limitation of 20 
cents on the $100 property valua- 
tion is placed on taxation.® 

Short-time notes.—Mississippi is 
the only state which permits the 
issue of short-time notes for junior 
college support. The board of 
trustees of a single district may bor- 
row up to 50 per cent of the an- 
ticipated revenues at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 6 per cent. Notes must ma- 
ture by the following March 1, and 
are repaid by a tax levy.®? The union 
and joint districts are restricted 
to a $25,000 loan for completing 
any unfinished buildings, making 
additions or repairing buildings, 
equipping and furnishing build- 
ings, paying teachers’ salaries, and 
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other operating expenses of the 
junior college.“ No mention is 
made with regard to long-time 
bonds. 

Taxes: levies without vote. — 
Eight states provide for the local 
support of junior colleges through 
taxation. Three of these states, 
Arizona, California, and Nebraska, 
permit local levies by the governing 
board without popular approval. 
Arizona gives the governing board 
power to “include in its annual 
budget an amount necessary for the 
support of the junior college.’’® 

California is the most generous 
in its local support as well as in its 
state aid. Any junior college dis- 
trict may levy a tax not to exceed 
20 cents on the $100 assessed val- 
uation.© This maximum rate may 
be increased upon authorization of 
a majority vote of the qualified elec- 
tors in the district. The election may 
be called by the governing board, 
and must be called upon the pre- 
sentation of a petition to the effect 
by 10 per cent of the qualified elec- 
tors. This increased rate remains in 
effect until diminished in the same 
way as it was increased to the legal 
limit without popular approval.® 

Nebraska permits the levy of a 
small amount, two mills on the dol- 
lar, without any provision for in- 
creasing this low maximum rate.® 

Levies requiring vote. — The re- 


63 Mississippi, sec. 165, p. 84. 

64 Arizona, sec. 1087, p. 91. 

65 California, sec. 4.375, p. 195. 

66 Jbid., secs. 4.376 and 4.377, p. 195. 
67 Nebraska, No. 12, H 162-64. 

68 Kansas, secs. 587 and 588, pp. 170-71. 
69 Louisiana, Act 173, sec. 1, pp. 251-52. 
70 Mississippi, sec. 159, pp. 79-81. 


71 Missouri, secs. 9225 and 9226, pp. 
17-18. 


maining five states allow a local 
tax levy only upon the consent of 
the electors in the districts. Kansas 
provides a maximum of 1.50 mills 
in first- and second-class districts 
and one-tenth of a mill in the 
county type. Division of authority 
is maintained for the mayor calls 
the election at the request of the 
governing board in the cities and 
the county commissioners in the 
county districts. Elections must be 
called upon the presentation of a 
petition signed by two-fifths of the 
electors in each case.® 

In Louisiana the stated maxi- 
mum is two mills on all taxable 
property, and this limit is set for 
ten years. Responsibility of calling 
elections rests with the governing 
board.® 

The mayor and aldermen rather 
than the governing board make the 
levy for the support of junior col- 
leges in Mississippi. This of course 
is only done upon popular authori- 
zation. The state law makes no 
provision with regard to the amount 
or maximum.” 

Missouri is the only state which 
applies the principle of stimulation 
to local support in order to receive 
state aid. The annual rate of taxa- 
tion for maintenance can be in- 
creased by the governing board 
when authorized by a majority vote 
of the taxpayers. A two-thirds vote 
of the qualified voters is required to 
increase the levy for building pur- 
poses and purchasing sites, and a 
majority vote of the qualified vot- 
ers for repairing and furnishing 
any buildings. The election for 
maintenance may also be called 
when any five resident taxpayers 
petition the governing board to that 
effect, while for other purposes only 
ten taxpayers are required.”} 
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In Texas, the total amount “‘lev- 
ied for junior college purposes shall 
never exceed 20 cents on the $100 
property valuation.”*? Any levy re- 
quires a majority of the qualified 
voters.’® 

Tuition. —In four states, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, tuition is the only means of 
support for the junior colleges. 
Minnesota and North Dakota pro- 
vide that the tuition rate must be 
fixed by the governing board by 
August 15 of each year.** Local sup- 
port in Nebraska may also be de- 
rived from tuition as well as from 
taxes. The governing board in this 
state is empowered to levy uniform 
fees not exceeding $108 per pupil 
per year.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CONTROL 


Courses of study.—The organiza- 
tion and administration of courses 
of study in the junior college is a 
definite responsibility of the gov- 
erning board in Arizona, California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and Texas. 
In three of these states, Arizona, 
Michigan, and Texas, approval of 
the course of study is explicitly a 
duty of the state department. Iowa 
leaves the matter undefined, but 
grants permissive power to “include 
courses of study covering one or 
two years.” Kansas, Louisiana, and 
North Dakota leave the matter en- 
tirely to the state board. 


72 Texas, sec. 254, p. 119. 
73 Ibid. 


74 Minnesota, sec. 106, p. 32. 
Dakota, sec. 298, p. 110. 


75 Nebraska, No. 13, H 162-64. 
76 Mississippi, sec. 159, pp. 79-81. 
77 Missouri, sec. 9413, p. 98. 


North 


Mississippi is the only state in 
which the course of study is de- 
fined by statute. The law defines 
the course in detail as follows: 


These courses shall consist of agri- 
culture, including horticulture, dairy- 
ing, animal husbandry, and commer- 
clal gardening; domestic science and 
household arts; commercial branches, 
including banking, accountancy, and 
transportation; and mechanical arts, 
such as carpentry, masonry, painting, 
shop work and iron and wood re- 
pairing, and constructing vehicles. 
Wherever’ practicable, _—instruction 
shall also be given in teacher training, 
music, and public speaking.76 


Minimum standards.—Minimum 
standards for the junior college are 
established by the state department 
in California, Iowa, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana (implicitly), Nebraska, and 
North Dakota. Three states, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and South Caro- 
lina, give the state department of 
education the same supervision over 
the junior colleges as over other de- 
partments of the school system. 
Missouri permits formation of a 
junior college district subject to 
“the supervision of the state super- 
intendent of schools.”*? Arizona and 
Texas leave the subject undefined; 
consequently the matter would rest 
with the governing board under the 
power to establish and maintain a 
junior college. 

Mississippi makes detailed statu- 
tory requirements as to standards 
as well as course of study. The fol- 
lowing are two examples of the me- 
chanical standards provided: 


(5) The library in a junior college 
attempting to do freshman work shall 
have not less than 1,000 well-selected 
volumes, not including pamphlets or 
government publications. If attempt- 
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ing both freshman and sophomore 
work it shall not have less than 1,500. 

(6) The laboratory work shall have 
an aggregate value of not less than 
two thousand dollars.78 


Board considerations. — Arizona, 
California, and Nebraska are the 
only three states which make spe- 
cial considerations with regard to 
the governing board, and these are 
statutory requirements. In Arizona, 
the meeting of the first board for 
organization is called within twenty 
days after notice. The board must 
organize on the first Saturday in 
January of each year. Regular 
meetings are required to be held 
according to board rules, and spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the 
president or upon a written call of 
a majority of the members.”® The 
California law makes general pro- 
visions of a similar nature.®° 

The Nebraska statutes require a 
regular meeting on the first Monday 
of each month. A quorum is defined 
as a majority of members, and a 
less number can compel attend- 
ance.®! 

Admission and_ graduation. — 
Where responsibility and limita- 
tion are not defined by statute the 
power of admission and graduation 
no doubt rests with the governing 
board under its power of establish- 
ing and maintaining a junior col- 
lege. Graduates of accredited high 
schools and recommended students 


78 Mississippi, sec. 160, pp. 181-82. 

79 Arizona, sec. 1087g, p. 94. 

80 California, secs. 2.1140-2.1144 and 
2.1160-—2.1164, p. 103. 

81 Nebraska, No. 13, H 162-64. 

82 Ibid., No. 9, H 162-64. 

83 California, sec. 3.400, pp. 139-40. 

84 Jbid., secs. 3.345 and 3.355, p. 139. 

85 Nebraska, No. 9, H 162-64. 


by the head of the junior college 
can only be admitted by the board 
in Nebraska.®? The statutes of Cali- 
fornia define an acceptable junior 
college student as any high-school 
graduate or other candidate over 
eighteen years of age who has been 
recommended for admission by 
the principal.*? 

The matter of graduation is left 
exclusively, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, to the governing boards. 
The state departments exercise an 
indirect control where they have 
the power of approving courses of 
study and establishing minimum 
standards. California and Nebraska 
are the only states which make stat- 
utory definition as to graduation in 
addition to leaving this right to the 
governing board. California re- 
quires at least 60 hours of work as 
a minimum for graduation. A 
credit-hour is three hours of reci- 
tation, study, and laboratory work 
per week for one semester.’+ Ne- 
braska makes an identical statutory 
requirement.® 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing study of the junior 
college in the United States reveals 
a wide differentiation in its general 
legal status in the thirteen states 
which give recognition to _ this 
young educational institution. Prac- 
tices vary in all its phases of organ- 
ization, support, and control. Some 
are decidedly defective for the suc- 
cess of this college, while other 
practices give opportunity for its 
healthy growth. There is no ques- 
tion that the junior college has be- 
come an acceptable addition to the 
educational family. Therefore, 
there remains for educators the 
problem of setting forth a legisla- 
tive program, in every state in 
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which this institution is practicable, 
for the promotion of a well-organ- 
ized, financially sound, and effi- 
ciently administered junior col- 
lege. It is a democratic obligation 
of these states to provide this edu- 
cational opportunity to all prospec- 
tive students of junior college age. 





PENN STATE CENTERS 


Four Undergraduate Centers have 
been established by Pennsylvania 
State College as a new type of serv- 
ice to the people of Pennsylvania. 
These Undergraduate Centers are 
located at DuBois, Hazleton, Potts- 
ville, and Uniontown. 

Requests have been coming in to 
the College for a number of years 
from areas in the state in which 
there were high-school graduates 
well prepared to continue with col- 
legiate work but who found them- 
selves unable to leave home in order 
to secure a college education be- 
cause of financial or other reasons. 
The need in certain areas was so 
apparent and the requests became 
so insistent that the College finally 
agreed to enter the field by estab- 
lishing Undergraduate Centers for 
the purpose of meeting this need. 

No Center has been established 
until after a bonafide request had 
been received from representative 
leaders of the area indicating their 
opinion of the need and their de- 
sire to have the work conducted by 
Pennsylvania State College. In re- 
sponse to such a request a survey 
of the area was next conducted for 
the purpose of determining the ac- 
tual extent of need existing, the de- 
sire on the part of the community 
for a Center under the auspices of 
Pennsylvania State College, the ex- 
tent to which the services of such a 


Center might parallel those already 
available through an _ established 
local college or university, and the 
availability of facilities adequate for 
the work of a Center of collegiate 
grade. 

The Undergraduate Centers have 
been meeting the needs of (1) high- 
school graduates who wish to take 
a full daytime program paralleling 
the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years as ordinarily set up on 
some established college campus; 
(2) those who are engaged in full- 
or part-time employment but who 
desire to take one or two courses 
on the collegiate level; and (3) 
adults who may wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to do col- 
lege work for utilitarian or cultural 
purposes. 

In accordance with the policy es- 
tablished by *he College for the con- 
duct of these Centers, all standards 
of instruction must parallel those 
followed on the campus. In every 
subject offered, the responsibility 
for the selection of textbooks and in- 
structors, and the supervision of the 
classroom work rests with the resi- 
dent department head at the College. 
In this way only those subjects are 
offered which the resident depart- 
ment heads at the College will ap- 
prove for resident college credit and 
which belong in a general lower- 
division program. No work is offered 
beyond that ordinarily given during 
the first two years on the campus. 

All members of the teaching staffs 
are full-time teachers who reside in 
the Centers which they serve. The 
administration of the Center in each 
case is vested in an Administrative 
Head who is responsible to the Col- 
lege. Responsibility for all subject 
matter, however, rests directly with 
the respective resident department 
heads at the College. 

















Trends in Terminal Offerings 


Yr. BB. 


Three claims often made on be- 
half of the public junior college 
have a definite relationship to this 
study: 

1. The junior college adapts the 
work on the junior college level to 
the rising tide of popular education 
which has brought and continues 
increasingly to bring into our higher 
institutions many students who, in 
contrast with those who met the 
requirements of the selective proc- 
esses of a generation ago, are not 
so well qualified to continue their 
education into the level beyond the 
junior college years. 

2. The junior college provides 
lines of semiprofessional training 
for those who cannot or should not 
go on. Properly to democratize edu- 
cation for those who do not con- 
tinue, it is necessary, if at all pos- 
sible, to afford opportunities for 
training for occupations lying some- 
where in the region between the 
trade levels and the more strictly 
professional levels. 

3. The junior college brings a 
useful higher education nearer home 
at less cost to a much greater num- 
ber of students. 

These three problems are inti- 
mately related. Any offering of the 
junior college that tends to function 
in supporting these three claims 
will be considered as of a truly 
terminal nature. There is of course 
much overlapping among subjects 
offered, and many subjects may 


* Graduate student, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 


SCHMIDTKE* 


serve at the same time as terminal 
and as college preparatory. Again, 
owing to a difference in content and 
instruction, the same course may be 
terminal for one class and college 
preparatory for another group in 
the same school. 

In order to study the relation be- 
tween the size of the junior college 
and the amount and variety of 
work offered, Table I has been com- 
piled from available junior college 
catalogues. The reason for select- 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT AND 
ToTAL NUMBER OF SEMESTER-HOURS 
OFFERED BY 114 PuBLic JuNIor CoL- 
LEGES 

Enrollment Total Offering in 
Less More Semester-Hours 
than than Below 200- Above 


States 200 200 200 400 £400 
APIGOMR .ccccces 0 1 0 0 1 
Arkansas ...... 1 2 1 2 0 
California ..... 7 21 2 8 18 
Colorado ...... 1 0 1 0 0 
PE ‘weeuonee 0 2 1 1 0 
ee 0 1 0 0 1 
ee 0 3 0 3 0 
DD ccuseeeees 13 2 15 0 0 
PN. ccceneee 2 8 4 6 0 
Louisiana ...... 0 1 0 1 0 
Massachusetts .. 1 0 1 0 0 
Michigan ....... 0 6 2 2 2 
Minnesota ..... 3 2 1 4 0 
Mississippi .... 1 3 2 2 0 
BEROOOUTE 2 nesses 2 3 2 2 1 
Montana ....... 0 1 0) 1 0 
Nebraska ...... 1 0 1 0 0 
New Mexico ... 0 1 0 1 0 
North Dakota .. 1 1 0 2 0 
Oklahoma ..... 4 3 2 5 0 
Tennessee ...... 0 1 1 0 0 
SD. eurécuamene 6 5 6 3 2 
RR otecatcinci abot i aces 0 1 0 1 0 
Washington .... 2 0 2 0 0 
West Virginia .. 0 1 0 1 0 

ee 45 69 44 45 25 
Percentage ... 39.4 60.6 38.6 39.4 22.0 
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ing the dividing line of enrollment 
at 200 is to see how this fits the 
claim made by careful students that 
no junior college can exist efficiently 
and economically and serve its pur- 
pose with an enrollment of less than 
200 students. 

Of the schools represented in this 
study, California has only one- 
fourth of the schools with less than 
200 students and only approxi- 
mately one-third of its schools offer 
less than 400 semester-hours. On 


fall below 200 in enrollment and the 
same proportion fall below 200 se- 
mester-hours. All of Michigan’s 
public junior colleges exceed 200 
enrollment, with an average of 440, 
yet only one-third exceed 400 hours. 

A study of trends is more signifi- 
cant than status. Accordingly, 
Table II is a comparison of average 
offerings in semester-hours in three 
studies of public junior college cur- 
ricula in the United States at differ- 
ent periods. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE OFFERINGS IN SEMESTER-HOURS IN THREE STUDIES 
OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


1921 1930 1935 1935 1935 
Percentage 

Hollingsworth- This Gain Number 

Koos Eells Study since Colleges 

(23) (129) (114) 1930 Offering 
DE ¢cnpceeuedeenesnend 255.0 285.9 306 .4 wun 114 
pS rer 175.1 191.1 211.2 11.9 114 
DD ccceeneenneenes 17.7 20.9 22.6 8.1 114 
Public speaking ...... 3.0 6.8 8.7 28.0 99 
Languages, ancient .... 12.8 4.9 3.6 —26.5 22 
Languages, modern .... 42.1 38.3 40.0 4.0 111 
Social science ......... 27.5 35.1 38 .0 8.2 114 
Natural science ....... 44.5 49.1 57.3 17.1 114 
Mathematics .......... 19.3 21.4 25.6 20.0 114 
PREBCOOMEG 3 ccccccccccs 2.4 2.4 2.7 12.5 46 
POE, «4060000006 3.1 6.2 6.7 8.0 104 

Bible and religious 

GED. 00600650605 0.0 0.3 0.3 0.0 7 
Physical education .... 3.7 5.7 5.7 0.0 84 
Nonacademic ........... 79.9 94.8 95.2 0.4 114 
pr, RPPereT Tee 5.8 6.8 4.7 —31.0 25 
SP £i8dt6s00eeeesaneen 3.1 6.6 15.4 133.3 85 
Commercial .....cccce. 26.7 18.2 27.8 52.7 80 
0 5.3 8.7 5.2 —40.2 51 
Em@imeerimg ..cccoccecce 16.6 16.9 17.6 4.1 58 
Home economics ...... 7.8 8.7 8.1 —7.0 54 
Ee kee ecketeweoaseee 8.8 17.7 16.4 —7.3 66 
a 0.0 8.5 . ° s 
eee 3.8 2.7 Tt t Tt 


* Not sufficient data. 
+t Data indefinite. 


the other hand, Iowa (the home of 
the small junior college) has only 
two out of fifteen ranking with more 
than 200 students, no school offer- 
ing in excess of 200 semester-hours. 
In Texas, approximately one-half 


The average offering of the 114 
public junior colleges represented 
in this study (1935) shows an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in semester- 
hours over Koos’s 23 colleges in 
1921, and an increase of 7 per cent 
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over the Hollingsworth-Eells survey is actually being taught must be 


of 129 public junior colleges in 1930. borne in mind. in 
The percentage increase over 1921 re) 
in academic offerings is 12 per cent; CONCLUSIONS pa 
in nonacademic offerings less than A study of the data presented in 19 
one per cent. The academic group this paper and of other related ma- yn 
for 1935 shows one loss of 26.5 per terial which cannot here be pre- sti 
cent, while the nonacademic offer- sented, suggests the following con- = wi 
ings include four losses as compared _ clusions: rie 


with 1930. Nearly 50 per cent of 1. Where a junior college offers _ be 
the academic subjects are offered less than a total of 200 semester- st 
by each school here represented, hours, the tendency is to do so ata__ pr 
while not one nonacademic course _ sacrifice of terminal courses; if the gr 


is offered by every junior college. enrollment falls below 200, the num- an 
Table III compares the average ber of semester-hours offered is apt tie 
offerings in semester-hours in four’ to be relatively small. A public jun- be: 
selected states. ior college serving adequately the tw 
{ 
TABLE III lea 
A COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NUMBER SEMESTER-HOURS OFFERED BY PUBLIC cla 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN Four STATES IN 1935* its 
California Iowa Texas Michigan cia 
(28) (15) (11) (6) Ca 
I sicaiiau Ui ialiieaian dialing tadda iehpinaiceet taeda 543.0 121.0 249.9 312.4 its 
DED cvcvecesceannesedesancauwes 341.0 114.0 150.7 2416.2 tol 
I iia aie ee acne tie eecids 38.4 12.7 15.7 22.3 
Public speaking ................-. 18.3 3.4 5.4 9.3 col 
Languages, ancient .........cccee- 6.6 0.0 2.9 9.0 cia 
Languages, modern .............. 60.5 21.9 28.4 50.7 
——_Pe i errr errr 58.4 22.4 30.6 46.6 ' 
Natural science .................. 96.0 30.1 39.1 62.5 tin 
DE d£65 5406044040 60006000 34.7 16.1 17.5 34.3 toc 
Ome 8.1 0.0 0.3 0.5 
ee rT re 8.6 6.5 4.9 6.5 off 
Bible and religious education..... 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.7 Ser 
Physical education .....ccccccecs 11.4 0.8 5.9 3.8 an 
PED. ccgacesenscesenenoecnowee 202.0 7.0 99.2 66.2 
ON Sr 5.2 0.4 15.7 0.0 stu 
SE since thadiindierindetcatiiedcarenimeaidne 40.4 1.3 9.7 16.0 ed 
ee ee 55.7 0.4 18.4 29.8 ful 
Education ..........scecceeeeeees 0.5 3.2 8.9 5.2 u 
Engimeering .......cccccssccssseee 50.5 0.1 17.3 8.7 pre 
Home economics ............eee8- 14.1 0.0 11.2 1.5 ize 
a eee een eb eeeeRee 35.6 1.6 18.2 5.0 
* These four states are widely distributed; furnish over one-half of the junior 
colleges represented in this study; and support approximately 50 per cent of all 
public junior colleges in the United States. 
This study is concerned with purposes for which it was estab- Ma 


trends in terminal “offerings” and _ lished should have an enrollment in tw 
not at all with terminal “takings” excess of 200 students in regular dai 
by students. The possible discrep- attendance and should offer not less La 
ancy between the amount of work than 400 semester-hours of well- Pic 
listed in the catalogues and what _ selected courses. of : 
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9. A careful review of the offer- 
ings in all the public junior colleges 
represented in this study as com- 
pared with conditions in 1921 and 
1930 indicates that the trend is defi- 
nitely, though slowly in some in- 
stances, toward the junior college 
with larger enrollment, greater va- 
riety and quantity of offerings, and 
better adaptation to the needs of the 
students both terminal and college 
preparatory. Expert guidance is the 
great need, for without proper guid- 
ance even excellent terminal facili- 
ties will go unheeded by students 
best fitted for practical and cultural 
two-year courses. 

3. A junior college without at 
least 200 students and ample finan- 
cial support cannot hope to serve 
its full purpose. With state finan- 
cial support and proper legislation, 
California leads the way. To serve 
its full purpose, as college prepara- 
tory and terminal, the public junior 
college must get some state finan- 
cial support. 

4. The modern trend is a discon- 
tinuation of public junior colleges 
too small or too poor to provide 
offerings of sufficient variety to 
serve the needs of the community 
and to assure ample choice both for 
students who plan to go on to higher 
education and for those whose use- 
fulness and well-being lie in the 
proper selection from well-organ- 
ized terminal offerings. 





CHIPS OFF THE OLD BLOCK 


The issue of Lasell Leaves for 
March 1937 contains a picture of 
twelve present students who are 
daughters of former students at 
Lasell Junior College, and another 
picture of eighteen who are sisters 
of former students. 


LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Located at Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, which stretches along seven 
miles of beach, and boasts three 
country clubs as well as countless 
recreational facilities, Long Beach 
Junior College is fourth largest in 
the list of junior colleges in the 
United States. Twelve hundred stu- 
dents are now attending the school, 
which has a 33-acre campus. Sixty- 
nine faculty members direct courses 
in 11 departments, and also act as 
advisory boards to 36 campus clubs. 
Government is in the hands of the 
Associated Student Body, and elec- 
tions are held semiannually. Col- 
lege publications include the Viking, 
weekly newspaper; Saga, the an- 
nual; Edda, the literary magazine; 
a handbook; and a catalogue. A ten- 
lane, quarter-mile track, and a field 
lighted by 50,000 watts for night 
athletic events rate John L. Louns- 
bury Field one of the best junior 
college athletic plants in the United 
States. Competition in regularly or- 
ganized leagues is offered in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track, ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, and _ cross 
country. Rowing activities center at 
Long Beach’s Olympic Marine Sta- 
dium.—From Toward a New Edu- 
cation, recent booklet for high- 
school students, published by Long 
Beach Junior College. 





The junior college, as the topmost 
unit of the public-school system, 
must be neither traditional high 
school nof¥ traditional college, but 
must develop individuality and char- 
acter of its own, with methods and 
policies adapted to the ages with 
which it deals—J. W. HarBEson, 
Dean, Pasadena Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 

















Personnel Service in the Junior College 
J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS* 


Among the eight or ten principal 
trends in the field of higher educa- 
tion that have appeared and sur- 
vived during the past ten years, the 
development of the function of stu- 
dent personnel service is one of the 
most apparent, and at the same time 
one of the most vital. By the very 
nature of the junior college and be- 
cause of the reasons for its exist- 
ence, a firmly established and active 
personnel department is a vital ne- 
cessity. Without broad personnel 
service the junior college cannot 
fulfill its popularizing function, its 
preparatory function, or its termi- 
nal function. Personnel work in 
the true sense of the term is a 
basic factor in the achievement of 
the aims of the junior college. Per- 
sonnel service interprets to the stu- 
dent tangibly, as no other agency 
can, the student’s need of a general 
education on the college level for the 
sake of a well-rounded personality. 
Moreover, the personnel service con- 
stitutes the means of individualiza- 
tion of the curricular and instruc- 
tional efforts to fulfill the terminal 
and preparatory functions. 

If we grant, then, that the per- 
sonnel function is an increasingly 
important and necessary one in the 
junior college, what should be our 


* Director of Personnel Service, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior College, Chicago, IIl- 
inois. A paper presented at the Confer- 
ence on Guidance and Student Personnel 
Work, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
November 1936. 


1W. H. Cowley, “The Nature of Per- 
sonnel Work,” Educational Record (April 
1936), XVII, 218. 


reply to the question concerning 
fundamental requisites for success- 
ful development of the function? 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


In the first place, there should be 
agreement on terms used. The ex- 
pressions “personnel work,” “‘per- 
sonnel service,” “personnel depart- 
ment” have been interpreted in a 
variety of ways by different people. 
Some have placed a very broad con- 
struction on the terms. According to 
their definition, personnel work has 
been made to seem synonymous 
with education itself. On the other 
hand, others have limited the mean- 
ing of personnel service so much 
that even the stanchest supporters 
of it find difficulty in justifying the 
function. Personnel work is indeed 
narrow and uninviting if it is funda- 
mentally only vocational guidance, 
or only placement, or only another 
expression for mental hygiene work 
among college students. Just be- 
cause certain words arouse antipa- 
thies in the minds of some men and 
women, it becomes of first impor- 
tance to agree upon a definition of 
student personnel service. 

What may be suggested as a defi- 
nition of “personal work”? After 
a rather exhaustive discussion of 
various definitions, suggested over 
a period of ten years, Cowley pro- 
poses that “personnel work consti- 
tutes all activities undertaken or 
sponsored by an educational insti- 
tution, aside from curricular in- 
struction, in which the student’s 
personal development is the pri- 
mary consideration.” 


[ 26 ] 
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This definition has the virtue of 
not making personnel work as broad 
as education itself. Some of the 
earlier discussions left the impres- 
sion that personnel work could by 
definition invade the domain of in- 
struction. Although the agencies of 
struction in an institution should 
co-operate with the agencies of per- 
sonnel work to the end that the in- 
dividual student may be benefited, 
yet the two fields of activity—in- 
struction and personnel service— 
should have as sharp a line of dis- 
tinction as possible between them. 
Personnel workers should not try 
to usurp the duties of the curricu- 
lar instructors. 

One is impressed by the breadth 
of opportunity offered in this defi- 
nition toward the end that the indi- 
vidual student may be aided in all- 
round development. By this con- 
struction the whole student is the 
point of emphasis. No narrow, seg- 
mental view of the student’s de- 
velopment is acceptable. The stu- 
dent is an organic whole and he 
must be aided accordingly by per- 
sonnel agencies. Such an emphasis 
entails on many occasions co-opera- 
tion between strictly student per- 
sonnel agencies and the instruc- 
tional staff. Co-operation is the key- 
note, rather than usurpation by 
either group of the peculiar func- 
tions of the other group. The con- 
tribution of each type of expert is 
necessary for the all-round develop- 
ment of the student. 

While we pause to discuss defini- 
tions of terms, it should be added 
that there seems to be no fundamen- 
tal difference between the meaning 
of “personnel work” and “person- 
nel service” in the interests of stu- 
dents. These terms are synony- 
mous. Moreover, we can probably 


agree with Cowley that “personnel 
administration may be defined as 
the supervision or direction of per- 
sonnel work.’”? 


INTELLIGENT STAFF CO-OPERATION 


As the second important factor 
needed at present to assure the suc- 
cess of personnel work in any junior 
college, the writer would lay great 
stress on “selling the idea” to the 
staff and faculty. Because of mis- 
conception, because of jealousies 
over the introduction of new agen- 
cies into institutions, because of an- 
tipathies to certain words used to 
describe aspects of personnel work, 
a task of prime importance is that 
of persuading doubting members of 
the faculty that personnel service 
is a logical necessity in a junior 
college. 

A personnel department cannot 
hope to function in genuine fashion 
so long as any considerable number 
of the administrative staff or fac- 
ulty offer direct resistance to the 
development of personnel service 
or impede its growth by passive in- 
difference. Since the goal of per- 
sonnel work, the development of 
human values, is such a delicate 
task, it requires the whole-hearted 
co-operation of everyone on any 
staff or faculty. By the obstruction- 
ist tactics of two or three persons, 
the sincere efforts of many indi- 
viduals can be severely impeded and 
even nullified. 

By the same token, professional 
personnel workers must be on guard 
that they are not to blame for unde-— 
sirable attitudes in their relation- 
ships with staff and faculty. They 
must be patient with outspoken 
opinion which is adverse to the per- 


2 Ibid., p. 220. 
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sonnel idea and be patient with se- 
vere personal criticism. Personnel 
workers must be willing to forego 
the center of the stage, that is, be 
willing to work through others who 
may be given public recognition for 
having done a necessary job in good 
fashion. Since personnel workers 
are attempting to make known an 
idea, they are a kind of missionary 
and they must have some of the 
fundamental characteristics of the 
missionary. In particular they must 
be good salesmen, enthusiastic, tact- 
ful in their relations with fellow- 
workers, generous, and not given to 
jealousies. 


SEVEN GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The general recognition of certain 
fundamental principles constitutes 
the third requisite for successful 
development of personnel service in 
a junior college. What are these 
guiding principles? 

First, there should be brought to 
bear on all student problems the 
point of view which concerns itself 
with the student as an individual. 
Since the junior college exists for 
the sake of the student and not the 
student for the college, the attitude 
toward problems should not be the 
institutional point of view but rather 
the one which has the whole indi- 
vidual’s welfare in mind. 

Second, in a junior college most 
of the students are average, normal 
individuals. Personnel activities are 
established to deal with what is al- 
ready healthy and good, not to deal 
primarily with the weak and ab- 
normal. 

Third, specific personnel prob- 
lems arise out of situations, not out 
of a clear sky. All persons, staff and 
faculty, who have contact with stu- 
dents should be sensitive to indirect 


signs of incipient maladjustment, 
Difficulties do not arise without 
causes or without warnings to those 
members of staff and faculty who 
are alert. 

Fourth, to be most effective stu- 
dent personnel work should be or. 
ganized with the principle of inte- 
gration in mind. In other words, 
administrative officers and members 
of the faculty should be charged 
with responsibility for that phase 
of personnel activity for which they 
are best fitted. As a kind of nega- 
tive corollary of this principle, it 
is most undesirable to press a fac- 
ulty member into some personnel 
service if he is uninterested or un- 
willing to learn its techniques. 

A fifth statement grows out of 
the principle of integration; namely, 
that in any student personnel pro- 
gram, no matter how small, there 
must be a co-ordinating agency ad- 
ministered by someone who is 
trained in the field of personnel. 
Many college administrators favor 
100 per cent participation by all the 
faculty in personnel work, with no 
provision made for co-ordinating the 
activities of the group. This opinion 
is mistaken on two counts: (1) not 
all the faculty are interested or 
qualified to render personnel sery- 
ice; (2) dealing with students as 
individuals from many points of 
view cannot be made an interrelated 
procedure without formal provision 
of a co-ordinating agency. In some 
institutions this function of co-ordi- 
nation is handled along with an- 
other responsibility. In other insti- 
tutions it is necessary to establish 
a personnel department for the sake 
of co-ordination. 

Sixth, the department of person- 
nel service should occupy a staff 
position in the organization of a 
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junior college. The director of per- 
sonnel service should therefore be 
directly responsible to the head of 
the institution for supervision of 
all aspects of personnel work. Such 
q staff officer might well be known 
as dean of students. 

These principles of integration 
and co-ordination, it is clear, call 
for centralization of the general di- 
rection of student personnel work 
and for decentralization of opera- 
tion. The places of the generalist 
and of the specialist are both recog- 
nized. 

Seventh, personnel work among 
college students is not an activity 
set off apart from the educative 
process. True personnel work func- 
tions as an integral part of the edu- 
cative process. Young men and 
women attend college presumably 
for the sake of finding themselves 
and for the sake of all-round de- 
velopment. To the end of serving 
the individual student as a whole, 
as a total personality, personnel 
service is dedicated. 


NEW TECHNIQUES NEEDED 


The fourth, general requisite to- 
day for successful personnel work 
is the development of new, scien- 
tific techniques and the refinement 
of those techniques which have 
proved reliable and helpful. Great 
good would result from co-operative 
decision by leaders in the field of 
personnel service concerning the 
specific problems that ought to be 
attacked, together with decision as 
to who or which groups should at- 
tempt to find the solutions and the 
general method of procedure. Co- 
operative experimental work in the 
field of tools and techniques is 
urgently needed. Moreover, from a 
practical point of view, it would be 


extremely helpful if there were one 
clearing center for the publication 
of results that are significant. 


ACTIVITIES IN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


This presentation would not be 
complete without at least a brief 
summary of the activities included 
in the function known as personnel 
service. Attempt is made to set 
down an all-inclusive list. While 
it is not likely that any two junior 
colleges will need to organize its 
personnel work in exactly the same 
detailed fashion, nor is it likely that 
any two can do so because of in- 
ternal situations, it may be said with 
confidence that the activities listed 
are the ones generally recognized as 
necessary for an adequate program: 
(1) selection of students, (2) orien- 
tation of students to the junior col- 
lege, (3) educational counseling, (4) 
vocational counseling, (5) personal 
counseling, (6) student health: 
physical and mental, (7) financial 
help, (8) placement, (9) student 
activities, (10) housing and board- 
ing students, (11) personnel rec- 
ords, (12) personnel research, and 
(13) co-ordination of student per- 
sonnel service. 

In a group like the one to which 
this paper is directed it is unneces- 
sary to explain the meanings of the 
foregoing activities. Our time would 
be better spent in detailed discus- 
sion of specific techniques required 
to carry on the activities. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Before closing this paper it is 
suggested that such questions as 
the following are worthy of discus- 
sion: 

1. Which student personnel ac- 
tivities need special emphasis in the 
junior college? Why? 
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2. What is the most practical kind 
of course for orienting students to 
the junior college? Should it be re- 
quired of all? When and how should 
it be offered? 

3. How can student activities be 
made meaningful to the junior col- 
lege student? 

4. How can some mentally supe- 
rior students be stimulated to 
achieve in proportion to their abil- 
ity in spite of indifference on their 
part? 

5. Is remedial reading a direct 
responsibility of the personnel de- 
partment? 

6. How may we recognize satis- 
factory, potential personnel workers 
among members of the faculty? 

7. What are_ successful tech- 
niques of co-ordinating personnel 
service? 

8. Does the junior college have 
an obligation to offer placement 
service to its students? 

9. Along what line should the 
next forward step in _ vocational 
counseling be directed? 


CONCLUSION 


Student personnel service is one 
of the important, separate functions 
in the junior college. It stands side 
by side with instructional and gen- 
eral administrative activities as an 
equal member of the triumvirate. 
Owing to developing attitudes on 
the part of accrediting bodies and 
administrators of junior colleges, 
the function of personnel work will 
without doubt experience expansion 
during the next few years. 

It is our task to furnish a major 
part of the leadership in the de- 
velopment of personnel service. Gen- 
eral administrators logically will 
look to us for technical assistance. 
They will expect us to know the 


boundaries of our function and to 
be ready to set up procedures nec- 
essary to achieve our aims. More- 
over, there will fall on us much of 
the task of persuading other staff 
and faculty members that student 
personnel service is a needed ac- 
tivity in our institution. The ques- 
tion becomes, “Are we ready to meet 
these tests?” 





CALIFORNIA FUNDS 


The total apportionment from the 
California state treasury for dis- 
trict junior colleges in 1936-37 
amounted to $1,607,740. This was 
made up of a uniform allotment of 
$2,000 for each of the 17 institu- 
tions, and $90 per student in aver- 
age daily attendance the previous 
year, average daily attendance hav- 
ing amounted to 17,486. 





NEW DEAN AT STOCKTON 


The Stockton, California, Board 
of Education has appointed Miss 
Opal Berg as dean of women in 
Stockton to replace Miss C. Marion 
Barr. Miss Berg was formerly social 
director and assistant to the dean 
of women at Syracuse University, 
New York. She has had extensive 
work in counseling young people 
and organized two dormitory sys- 
tems at Syracuse. 





SAN MATEO ENLARGED 


San Mateo District Junior Col- 
lege, California, has been enlarged 
by the addition of two new high 
school districts, Half Moon Bay and 
Daly City. Charles S. Morris, dean, 
has been made head of the en- 
larged junior college, with the title 
of president. 
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Occupational Information Needed by Students 


HAROLD W. LEUENBERGER* 


During the school year, 1935-36, 
the writer, through direct interro- 
gation of 344 students in San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, obtained an- 
swers to the following question: 
“What information do you desire 
concerning the job situation in San 
Francisco and elsewhere?” While 
the study was confined to students 
in one metropolitan area, it can, with 
safety, be assumed that young peo- 
ple in general would ask for similar 
information if confronted with the 
same type of question. For this rea- 
son the summary which follows 
should prove of value in any voca- 
tional guidance program. 

The subjects for this study might 
well be termed a typical cross-sec- 
tion of American urban youth. Rep- 
resentatives of the group who seek, 
through a four-year college course, 
the higher levels of occupations are 
present as well as those individuals 
who plan to conclude their college 
course at the end of one or two years 
or are attending college only until 
they are able to secure places in the 
occupational world. 

From a preliminary study of stu- 
dent questions, the following clas- 
sification of problems was made 
A few words of explanation are 
offered to clarify the group head- 
ings: 

1. “Job opportunities,” under which 
are found questions relative to 
jobs available, future and per- 


*Department of Psychology and Re- 
search, San ! rancisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California. 
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. “Interest 


. “Application 


manency of occupations, fields 
in which demand for employees 
is greatest, and location of jobs. 


. “Qualifications for jobs,” in- 


cludes experience and education 
required of the beginner, per- 
sonal (personality) qualifica- 
tions, exact descriptions of jobs, 
and equipment, tools, and so 
forth, needed. 


. “Opportunity for advancement 


in job,” includes opportunities 
and rate of advancement, basis 
and route of advancement, and 
“blind alley job” questions. 


. “Salary,” includes beginning and 


future salaries and wage or sal- 
ary schedules. 


. “Working conditions,” includes 


hours of work, unionization of 
workers, recreational opportuni- 
ties and facilities, business poli- 
cies of companies, respectability 
of occupation, and the type of 
people who will be found as co- 
workers. 

in work,” contains 
questions concerning the relation 
of the job to other interests of 
the prospective employee, how to 
determine interest in a specific 
job, and means of determining 
permanence of interest. 


procedure,”  in- 
cludes such methods of approach 
to a job as applications (through 
application blanks and personal 
interviews) and where, when, 
and how to start getting a job. 


. “Service to society,” pertains to 


questions concerning the oppor- 
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tunities afforded in specific occu- 
pations for “service to one’s fel- 
low man.” 

9. “Miscellaneous.” Under _ this 
classification are found questions 
concerning pensions, “Push vs. 
Pull” in landing and _ holding 
jobs, the percentage of junior 
college graduates who find em- 
ployment, and the probable ef- 
fect of the Townsend Plan on 
the number of jobs available to 
young people. 


Questions asked were analyzed in 
two ways: (1) in terms of the total 
number and percentage of questions 
in each of the fields described above; 
and (2) the number and percentage 
of questions in each field asked first 
as of most importance by the stu- 
dents. 

Classification of the total ques- 
tions asked is given in Table I. An 
average of 3.5 questions per stu- 
dent were asked. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONS ASKED 
CONCERNING JOB SITUATIONS 


Classification Number Percentage 
Job opportunities..... 301 26 
Qualifications ........ 241 20 
seein eee nee 169 14 
Advancement ........ 165 14 
Working conditions... 127 11 
Interest in work...... 78 7 
Application procedure 57 5 
Service to society..... 8 1 
Miscellaneous ........ 24 2 

DE scnoneennuede 1,170 100 


Turning now to the first question 
asked by these 334 students, Table 
II shows the number and percentage 
of questions in each field considered 
as most important. 

Seven students stated that they 
had no questions to ask concerning 


occupations. It is interesting to 
note that of the 344 students 
queried, only this small number had 
given the occupational question 
little if any serious consideration. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF Most IMPORTANT QUEs- 
TIONS CONCERNING JOB SITUATIONS 


Classification Number Percentage 
Job opportunities .... 165 50 
Qualifications ........ 66 20 
Advancement ........ 33 10 
Interest in work ..... 22 7 
Application procedures 17 5 
DS wttteneunuseons 15 5 
Working conditions .. 6 2 
Service to society ..... 0 0 
Miscellaneous ........ 3 1 

0 eee rere 327 100 


Comparatively little difference is 
found between the order of impor- 
tance in the two tables, “job oppor- 
tunities” and “qualifications” easily 
outranking the others in both cases. 
It is significant, however, that “‘sal- 
ary,” which ranks third among the 
total group of questions, constitut- 
ing over 14 per cent, drops to sixth 
place, with less than 5 per cent 
when “important” questions are 
considered. Important inquiries are 
ten times as frequent concerning 
job opportunities as they are con- 
cerning salary. 

The foregoing summary is pre- 
sented not only for the information 
of individual counselors, but also 
for its value in possible vocational 
surveys. Here we have the opinions 
of the “consumers” of the guidance 
program; young men and young 
women, who have been confronted 


by the problem of livelihood and— 


who have very definite questions to 
ask concerning this vital business 
of “landing a job.” 
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LOWER-DIVISION ABOLITION 


The following extracts are taken 
from Elliott’s new volume, Stanford 
University: The First Twenty-Five 
Years, reviewed on page 52. 


The course which finally seemed to 
Dr. Jordan most logical, most in ac- 
cord with the genius of the University 
and necessary to its proper develop- 
ment, was to cut off the first two years 
entirely and begin university instruc- 
tion with the junior year. In naming 
1,250 as a stopping place for under- 
graduate men (in 1904), Dr. Jordan 
had added: “The number of graduate 
students, men or women, should not 
be limited. In time, through gradual 
limitation of the numbers in the fresh- 
man class, it will be possible to begin 
the work of the University with the 
junior class.” .... 

Since for financial reasons [in 1907] 
it seemed necessary for the University 
very soon to limit the range of work, 
Dr. Jordan suggested another scheme 
for the consideration of the Trustees 
which he proceeded to outline as fol- 
lows: “On and after a certain date the 
entrance requirements of Stanford Uni- 
versity shall consist of two years of 
collegiate work, in addition to the pres- 
ent requirements for admission. .... 
For the present, and until the inter- 
mediate work can be satisfactorily 
provided for, a junior college, corre- 
sponding to the freshman and sopho- 
more years, shall be conducted at 
Stanford University.” .... 

Confident that he had found a way 
out, Dr. Jordan was now [1908], in 
public addresses, explaining his plan 
and predicting that within five years 
Stanford would be a place for those 
only who had a definite object in pur- 
suing a university course. .... In 
submitting his plan to the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Jordan had said: “To 


make a university, in the world sense, 
of Stanford University, the following 
elements seem to me essential: The 
elimination as soon as_ possible—let 
us say in the course of five years—of 
the junior college, by the addition of 
two years to the entrance requirements. 
.... 1 ask your Board to consider the 
project of the immediate separation of 
the junior college.” ... 

His [Dr. Jordan’s] own conviction 
was not changed. “I am strongly in 
favor of stopping freshman and sopho- 
more instruction in this institution,” 
he wrote (September 11, 1908), “just 
as soon as I can persuade my colleagues 
and my Board that it is safe to do so. 
I believe it is safe to do it at once.”.... 

On February 15, 1909, he again took 
up the matter with the Trustees, de- 
claring that “the future of the univer- 
sity in America is dependent on its 
separation from the college.” .... 

“The most effective proposition (for 
the promotion of graduate study),” Dr. 
Jordan wrote (May 13, 1910), “would 
be to provide for the gradual elimina- 
tion of the junior college.” .... 

Dr. Jordan ....in a letter (October 
7, 1912), set forth at length the argu- 
ments for and against the elimination 
of the junior college. .... “But,” Dr. 
Jordan held, “the elimination of the 
junior college is a movement inevitable 
in university development in America. 
Sooner or later Stanford must choose 
whether it will be a college or a 
university.” 





PHI THETA KAPPA CHAPTER 

Dr. George A. Odgers, dean of 
Multnomah College, Oregon, an- 
nounces that a chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa, the national junior college 
honor society, has been chartered at 
Multnomah. Formal installations 
and initiation took place June 7. 
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PHI RHO PI GROWTH 


Phi Rho Pi, national junior col- 
lege forensic society, added over 250 
new members last year. On the ba- 
sis of total active membership the 
divisional standing at the close of 
the year was as follows: The South- 
west Division with 19 chapters has 
125 members with an average of 6.6 
members per chapter; the Pacific 
Division with 117 members in 15 
chapters averages 7.8; the South- 
east Division has 103 members in 
11 chapters, thus averaging 9.3 
members; the Northwest Division 
has 38 members in 6 chapters with 
an average of 6.3; the Northeast 
Division averages 5.1 members per 
chapter with 36 members in 7 chap- 
ters; and the Middle West Division 
with 7 chapters has 30 members, 
thus averaging 4.3. The national 
average of members per chapter is 
6.9. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at Philadelphia 
on the Friday and Saturday follow- 
ing the meetings of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors (formerly the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association) and asso- 
ciated organizations at Atlantic 
City. Dr. Denworth, president of 
the Association, has already made 
tentative arrangements with a num- 
ber of outstanding speakers to ap- 
pear on the program. Among those 
who have promised to take part are 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of 


Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Lewis, president of Lafay- 
ette College; Dr. William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Dr. 
John W. Withers, dean of the School 
of Education, New York University; 
Dr. G. N. Kefauver, dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Dr. John H. Minnick, dean 
of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Professor 
W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor John 
QO. Creager, School of Education, 
New York University; and Dr. Fred- 
eric H. Allen, director of the Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic. 

Full details of the program will 
be presented in later issues of the 
Journal. It is hoped that there may 
be an unusually large attendance at 
this important session of the Asso- 
ciation. 


PRESIDENT NOFFSINGER HONORED 


President Hugh Godwin Noff- 
singer, Virginia Intermont College, 
was the recipient of two honorary 
degrees last June. His alma mater, 
the University of Richmond, con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters while the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was given him by King 
College of Bristol, Tennessee. 


*“‘“JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS” 


In an article with this title in 
School and Soctety for February 20, 
1937, John S. Allen reaches the con- 
clusion that a probable cost per stu- 
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dent in average daily attendance 

er year in a junior college will be 
about $350, and that this “figure 
may be adopted as a fair guide for 
future considerations.” In a five- 
page article in the same journal for 
April 10, 1937, Walter C. Eells ques- 
tions this conclusion. The final 
paragraph of the second article is 


‘reprinted here: 


It would seem, therefore, that, based 
upon more recent, more detailed, and 
more reliable analyses than those re- 
ported and discussed by Mr. Allen, 
estimates of $150 to $200 per student 
enrolled (depending upon the size of 
the institution, salary scale, and other 
factors), or of $200 to $250 per stu- 
dent in average daily attendance, may 
perhaps be suggested if not adopted as 
a fairer “guide for future considera- 
tion” in the discussion of probable 
costs of operation of publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is misleading if not 
dangerous to establish or even to sug- 
gest any cost criteria for the country 
as a whole. Educational standards, 
salary scales, living costs, and other 
factors vary too much in different geo- 
graphic sections. It is doubtful whether 
any “national” cost standard will be at 
all profitable to derive or widely 
enough applicable to be significant. A 
much sounder basis is one arrived at 
for a particular case after a full and 
careful analysis of the factors involved 
in that case and used as a guide for it 
or for others very closely similar to 
it. Certainly data based upon Califor- 
nia junior colleges cannot be used with 
safety without full consideration of 
the special circumstances involved in 
them. Even in California the costs per 
student in average daily attendance last 
year varied from $156 to $278 in differ- 
ent institutions. If any sort of “na- 
tional” figure is desired, however, with 
all its limitations, certainly one much 
lower than that suggested by Mr. Allen 


is indicated by the best available evi- 
dence. 


Jo 


ALLIANCE COLLEGE 


In June, Alliance College, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding by the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance. In 1912, William 
Howard Taft, then president of the 
United States, inaugurated the edu- 
cational program which has as its 
aim the development of two cul- 
tures, Polish and American, and 
leadership for Americans of Polish 
extraction. A survey of graduates 
reveals that 79 per cent have gone 
to universities; of these, 89 per cent 
have received Bachelor’s degrees or 
higher degrees. Eighteen per cent 
have entered the legal profession, 
13 per cent the medical profession, 
6 per cent each pharmacy and teach- 
ing. In all, thirty-one professions 
are represented. 


ANDERSON GRADUATES 


A study of the junior college grad- 
uates of Anderson College (South 
Carolina) who have continued their 
studies in senior colleges or univer- 
sities over the period of years since 
1930 proves interesting. Since it 
became a junior college, Anderson 
has had over one hundred of its 
graduates continue their studies in 
other institutions. These graduates 
have been admitted to thirty differ- 
ent institutions. The Anderson Col- 
lege graduates have been repre- 
sented in practically every school in 
South Carolina, and in colleges in 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Graduates of the 
class of 1936 are continuing to up- 
hold the standards of former Ander- 
son College transfers. Satisfactory 
grades have been reported for the 
work of these students, and there 
has been a fair distribution of those 
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coveted A’s. These students have 
also occupied positions of leadership 
in the senior colleges in keeping with 
the training which they received in 
their participation in student activi- 
ties in Anderson College.—KATHRYN 
COPELAND, in the Baptist Courier. 


OPERA STUDIO COURSES 


Los Angeles Junior College be- 
gins this fall the training of young 
American talent for the various op- 
portunities in the field of operatic 
production. Just as in European 
state conservatories of music, stu- 
dents will be given a comprehensive 
musical training through the facili- 
ties of a large public institution. 

This will be a serious attempt to 
build up an experienced group of 
young American singers ready for 
operatic work whether for stage, 
radio, or screen. 

Cognizant of the demands of the 
modern radio and screen, a special 
radio and sound studio with the 
most modern equipment, and an ex- 
perienced technician in attendance, 
will be constructed on the campus 
for the use of the opera studio. 

The following studies will form 
the basis for the opera curriculum: 
operatic repertoire, radio, record- 
ing, style, interpretation, pantomime 
and speech, acting, fencing and 
dancing, languages. 

Concerning this new feature Boris 
Morros, General Musical Director 
of Paramount Pictures, Inc., says: 


This opera studio is one which I 
shall watch with great interest, since 
it embodies principles which I have 
long considered to be urgently needed 
in the modern field of musical educa- 
tion. The professionally successful mu- 
sician or singer of today must supple- 
ment his thorough musical training by 
technical knowledge of radio broad- 
casting and recording. This new opera 


studio will undoubtedly grow into an 
institution of great importance to the 
community, perhaps to the entire 
country. 


FRANCES SHIMER GIFT 


President Raymond B. Culver an- 
nounced in March receipt of a cash 
gift to Frances Shimer Junior Col- 
lege, Mt. Carroll, Illinois, as a me- 
morial to Myrtle Stevens Bennett, 
late president of the Wilson and 
Bennett Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago. Mrs. Bennett was a 
graduate of the college, in the class 
of 1880. The fund, contributed by 
Mrs. Bennett’s three children, was 
used for the purpose of remodeling 
College Hall. The dormitory build- 
ing was dedicated as the “Myrtle 
Stevens Bennett Hall” during the 
eighty-fourth commencement week 
activities in June. Commencement 
week also witnessed the formal in- 
auguration of Dr. Culver as the 
fourth president of the College. 


DULUTH ANNIVERSARY 


The principal feature of the cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of 
Duluth, Minnesota, Junior College, 
May 11, was an address on business 
problems of young men and young 
women by Cameron Beck, director 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
Institute. Shorter addicsses were 
made by representatives of the 
board of education, faculty, and 
students. 


HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The four buildings of the Hardin 
Junior College which were con- 
structed during 1936 and 1937 ata 
cost of $409,000 are located on a 
forty-acre tract of land given by 
Mr. N. H. Martin and Mr. W. B. 
Hamilton for the purpose. The Col- 
lege has been endowed by Mr. and 
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Mrs. J. G. Hardin and a grant of 
$184,000 was made by the PWA for 
the construction of the buildings. 
The college moved into the new 
location on March 15. The buildings 
have been designed to accommodate 
an, enrollment of 750 students. Open 
house was held on March 14 and 21. 
Some 15,000 visitors from Wichita 
Falls and the surrounding territory 
were entertained.—Tezas Outlook. 


UTAH POLICY RECOMMENDED 


A few years ago the state of Utah 
launched, on a small scale, a junior 
college program, and the three in- 
stitutions concerned, all under the 
control of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, are now supported almost en- 
tirely from the state general fund 
and fees paid by students. Through- 
out the nation, junior colleges in 
one form or another are taking a 
steadily growing part in the pub- 
licly supported education systems. 
Experience would seem to indicate 
that similar trends prevail in this 
state. In view of the fact, it appears 
to me significant that several public 
and semi-public studies which have 
been made of this problem in Utah, 
including that just completed by 
the investigating committee, all have 
reached the conclusion that local, as 
well as state, support should be ac- 
corded to such institutions. In view 
of the present financial problems 
faced by the state, I would respect- 
fully urge that steps be taken to 
adopt a practicable and permanent 
policy.—F rom message of GOVERNOR 
HENRY H. Boop to the Twenty-Sec- 
ond Legislature of the State of Utah, 
January 12, 1937. 


HIGHEST HONORS FOR “‘VO-MAG’”’ 


Pronounced a “Pacemaker” and 
receiving the superior honor rating 
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of All-American by garnering 935 
out of a possible 1000 points, Vo- 
Mag, vocational magazine of the 
Pasadena Junior College, last year 
was accorded the congratulations of 
the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation in winning first place in the 
Seventeenth Annual All-American 
Critical Service Contest sponsored 
by the Association. From the en- 
tries in each year’s contest two 
Pacemakers are chosen, one from 
the college group and one from the 
high-school group, and in this year’s 
contest Vo-Mag was rated as the best 
college magazine in the country. 

The publication received 470 out 
of a possible 525 points for editorial 
content; 225 out of 225 for art work; 
240 out of 250 for typography, for- 
mat and make-up; and received ex- 
ceptional praise for the art work by 
winning the highest possible num- 
ber of points for illustrations, lay- 
out, and cover. Three issues of the 
magazine were published last year, 
incorporating the themes of science, 
drama, and modern art. 


TILTON COLLEGE GIFT 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, of 
New York City, have made a gift of 
$100,000 to Tilton College, New 
Hampshire, for a new dormitory 
for the junior college. Ground will 
be broken immediately so that the 
building may be occupied in the fall 
of 1938. A bequest of $15,000 has 
also been received from the estate 
of Agnes M. Lindsay, of Bridge- 
water, New Hampshire, for the en- 
dowment of special scholarships. 


NEW CAMPUS FOR YAKIMA 


Heartened by the gift from the 
Larson estate of a ten-acre tract for 
a campus for Yakima Valley Jun- 
ior College (Washington), Yakima 
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business men have organized a drive 
for funds to provide the college with 
a permanent home. Plans for a suit- 
able building will be drawn with an 
estimated cost determined by a fore- 
cast that the drive will be success- 
ful and the college will be given its 
new home some time during the 
present school year. 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


Another college name was added 
to the roster of junior colleges last 
spring when the board of managers 
of the Oregon Institute of Technol- 
ogy voted to create Multnomah Col- 
lege as the collegiate division of the 
Institute in Portland. The newly 
christened junior college was ac- 
credited by the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its meeting in Spokane. 
Dr. George A. Odgers is dean of the 
new institution. 


NASSAU COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Active plans for a Nassau County 
Junior College, New York, are be- 
ing worked out by a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of thirty-five, of which the 
chairman is James N. MacLean, a 
prominent New York attorney. The 
committee has been organized for 
the purpose of securing the estab- 
lishment of a permanent junior 
college in Nassau County which shall 
include special emphasis upon 
semiprofessional training. A public 
junior college conference in the in- 
terests of the proposals for the new 
institution has been arranged at the 
Bethpage Country Club, Long 
Island, for Friday, October 15, at 
which several speakers will discuss 
various aspects of the junior college 
movement and its particular appli- 
cability to the conditions in Nassau 
County. 


LASELL BUILDING 


Lasell Junior College, Massachu- 
setts, has plans under way for the 
construction of a much needed com- 
bination auditorium and gymna- 
sium. At their meeting on May 14, 
the trustees approved the prelim- 
inary plans and authorized the pres- 
ident and treasurer to have the ar- 
chitect prepare building plans and 
specifications and obtain bids im- 
mediately. They gave their unani- 
mous support to the undertaking 
and went on record as favoring the 
construction of the building as fast 
as funds become available. A gen- 
eral campaign for funds is to be 
undertaken this fall. 


PRESIDENT MOORE’S ANNIVERSARY 


The trustees and faculty of Mars 
Hill College, North Carolina, joined 
in presenting a special program in 
the college auditorium, May 27, hon- 
oring the fortieth anniversary of the 
presidency of Robert Lee Moore. 
Few college presidents in the coun- 
try, either junior college or senior 
college, can claim such a long term 
of constructive service in such a 
position. Several hundred alumni 
and former students of President 
Moore returned to the campus to 
pay tribute to his long years of con- 
structive leadership. The principal 
address was given by Dr. E. W. 
Sikes, president of Clemson College. 
At the commencement exercises the 
following day diplomas were given 
to 134 seniors, the largest graduat- 
ing class in the history of the in- 
stitution. 


NEW JERSEY APPOINTMENT 
Dr. Robert H. Morrison, principal 
of the Paterson State Normal School, 
was appointed State Director of 
Teacher-Education and Junior Col- 
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leges by the New Jersey State Board 
of Education, effective July 1, 1937. 
He succeeds Egar F. Bunce, who 
has accepted the principalship of 
the State Normal School at Glass- 
poro, New Jersey. Dr. Morrison will 
serve as administrative assistant to 
the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in planning teacher-education 
curricula, in preparing budgets, in 
authorizing private colleges to offer 
professional courses for teachers, 
and in working with the executive 
officers in the private colleges in 
maintaining standards established 
by the State Board of Education. 


DR. TREVORROW HONORED 


At the commencement exercises 
of Centenary Junior College held on 
June 12, President Robert J. Tre- 
vorrow was decorated by Dr. Jind- 
rich Starch, consul general of Czech- 
oslovakia in New York City, with 
the insignia of the Order of the 
White Lion, for educational services 
rendered the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public. On the same occasion Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Trevorrow received 
from the board of trustees of the col- 
lege a silver cup in recognition of 
their twenty years of service at the 
college. 


BERGEN DEDICATION 


Bergen Junior College, New Jer- 
sey, dedicated their newly acquired 
Willow Brook plant with four build- 
ings on May 23 at ceremonies at- 
tended by several hundred students, 
faculty, and friends of the College. 
The principal addresses were given 
by James R. Sutphen, political edi- 
tor of the Bergen Evening Record, 
and by Walter C. Eells, editor of the 
Junior College Journal. A portrait 
of Dr. Lyans, a Lectern Bible, and 
an American flag were presented by 
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various organizations and accepted 
with appropriate ceremonies. Mu- 
sic was furnished by the Trinity A 
Capella Choir of Staten Island and 
by the Bergen College orchestra. 


PHI THETA KAPPA PRESIDENT 

Marion Fairfax, of Whitworth 
College, Mississippi, was elected 
president of Phi Theta Kappa, na- 
tional junior college honor society, 
at the annual convention of the or- 
ganization last spring. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mosul, Canton, Mississippi, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


NATIONAL PARK HEAD 


Dr. Roy T. Davis, vice-president 
of Stephens College, Missouri, and 
former minister to Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama, has been 
chosen new head of National Park 
Seminary, Forest Glen, Maryland. 
Dr. Davis succeeds Dr. James E. 
Ament, whose death occurred a year 
ago. It is proposed to change the 
name of the institution to National 
Park College. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE GRADUATION 


The twenty-fifth commencement 
of Anderson College, South Caro- 
lina, was featured by the Bacca- 
laureate sermon by Dr. Willis How- 
ard of La Grange, Georgia, and by 
the commencement address given 
by Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of 
Clemson College. 


SANTA MONICA GRADUATION 


Dr. Walter Dexter, California 
State Director of Education, was 
the commencement speaker at the 
graduation exercises of Santa Mon- 
ica Junior College. Two hundred 
and forty-six students, the largest 
graduating class in the history of 
the College, received diplomas. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


At the meetings of Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in March, one session 
was devoted to the junior college, 
under the chairmanship of President 
J. W. Long of Williamsport-Dickenson 
Junior College. Eugene S. Farley, di- 
rector of Bucknell University Junior 
College, Wilkes-Barre, spoke on “The 
Place of the Junior College in Our 
Educational Organization,” and By- 
ron S. Hollinshead, president of Scran- 
ton-Keystone Junior College, on “In- 
tegrating the Junior College with Com- 
munity Needs.” Discussion was led by 
Robert J. Trevorrow, president of 
Centenary Junior College. 

At another session the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women sponsored a pro- 
gram entitled, “After High School — 
What?” One of the replies to the ques- 
tion was given by President Hollins- 
head, speaking on “The Rise and 
Function of the Junior College.” The 
audience, composed almost entirely of 
university graduates, displayed consid- 
erable interest in the junior college 
movement, 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


At the annual conference of the 
California Junior College Federation, 
held at San Francisco March 22-24, the 
principal speaker was Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D.C. 
On Monday he spoke twice on “An 
Analysis of the Major Factors in Our 
Youth Problem in America,” and “A 
Program for Meeting the Vocational 
Adjustment Problems of Youth.” On 
Tuesday he discussed “The Needs of 
Modern Youth and the Implications 
for Junior College Education.” He 
also spoke at the Wednesday luncheon 
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session. At the Tuesday session Miss 
Grace Bird, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, presented “‘A Proposal for Experi- 
mental Curricula in Selected Junior 
Colleges Designed to Eliminate Inade- 
quacies in Junior College Education.” 
The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to a symposium on the topic, 
“An Appraisal of Junior College Edu- 
cation,” participated in by Frank B. 
Lindsay, San Bernardino Junior Col- 
lege; Eugenie A. Leonard, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College; Merton E. Hill, 
University of California; and Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, Stanford University. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Representatives from seventeen jun- 
ior colleges attended the meeting of the 
Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges on Saturday, April 17, 
in San Francisco, where they were the 
guests of the San Francisco Junior 
College. President J. Evan Armstrong, 
of Armstrong Junior College, presided 
at the meeting. 

Prominent speakers at the morning 
session were Dr. H. A. Sotzin, direc- 
tor, Division of Industrial Education 
of the San Jose State College; Miss 
Maude I. Murphy, chief of the Bureau 
of Home-Making Education of the 
State Department of Education; and 
Mr. A. R. Nichols, City Director for 
Vocational Education, San Jose Public 


Schools. The speakers had as their 
general theme, “‘The Educability of 
Youth.” Greetings were extended by 


Dr. Eugenie A. Leonard of San Fran- 
cisco Junior College. Mr. Samuel J. 
Hume, regional director of the Cali- 
fornia Crusaders, was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon meeting. His 
topic was “Significant Trends in 
Modern Life.” Greetings were ex- 
tended by Joseph P. Nourse, superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco Public 
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Schools. A delicious luncheon was 
served by the department of hotel 
management of the San Francisco Jun- 
ior College. 

The afternoon program, of which 
Mr. J. Paul Mohr was the general 
chairman, was organized into nine 
sections, each having a junior college 
educator as its leader: Administration, 
J. Paul Mohr, San Francisco; Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Hilton Lusk, Sacra- 
mento; Commercial, Ward Nichols, 
San Francisco; English and Public 
Speaking, Dorothy Mercer, San Fran- 
cisco; Fine Arts, Music, and Drama, 
Edna Barr Love, Modesto; Foreign 
Languages, Margaret Chryst, Williams 
Junior College, Berkeley; Home Eco- 
nomics, Claire Cuneo, San Francisco; 
Natural Sciences, Frederick P. Vick- 
ery, Sacramento; Social Sciences, W. S. 
Bloom, Yuba County Junior College. 

Officers of the Association are J. 
Evan Armstrong, president, Arm- 
strong Junior College, Berkeley; Harry 
E. Tyler, vice-president, Sacramento 
Junior College; R. K. Abercrombie, 
secretary-treasurer, San Mateo Junior 
College. 

ROSALIE WINSLOW 


ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The junior college has a program 
and mission independent of the uni- 
versity which it is not entirely re- 
alizing at the present time. This dec- 
laration, from the lips of Dr. Earle 
Hedrick, the new provost of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
promises a continuance of the Univer- 
sity’s friendly co-operation with the 
junior colleges. Dr. Hedrick’s words 
of greeting formed one of the high- 
lights of the banquet of the spring 
meeting of the Southern California 
Junior College Association. He was 
greeted with enthusiasm by _ those 
present, who remembered his long 
vears of sympathy and co-operation 
with the junior college movement. The 
other highlight of the banquet was the 
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challenging address by President Men- 
denhall, of Whittier College. Dr. Men- 
denhall, using as his starting point 
some of the techniques of Mussolini, 
developed the theme that democracy 
must fail unless it can develop a dis- 
cipline adequate for the conditions of 
modern life; a discipline recognized 
by the people and not imposed by a 
dictator. About four hundred junior 
college representatives and _ friends 
gathered in the Lakewood Country 
Club in this hour of fellowship. 

Long Beach proved to be a genial host 
to the junior college group assembled 
there on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 17. Section meetings and a trip 
around the new junior college plant 
formed the program for the afternoon. 
One new section, quite enthusiastic, 
was that composed of psychology and 
philosophy instructors, who re-elected 
Dr. Williams chairman for the coming 
year. The social science section lis- 
tened to a brilliant exposition of the 
teaching of philosophy, by Dr. Hartley 
Burr Alexander, of Scripps College, 
who gave a glimpse of a most inter- 
esting philosophy of education. Other 
sections report interesting and worth- 
while discussions, but your reporter 
was unable to be present at more than 
two. 

In the forenoon the chorus choir of 
375 students, recruited from seven of 
the junior colleges, together with the 
symphonic band of 125, also composed 
of junior college musicians, broadcast 
over the Columbia system a program 
of vocal and instrumental music, 
which was carried by short wave to 
Europe. In the evening the same 
groups, under the leadership of dif- 
ferent junior college directors and of 
one professional director, gave a very 
delightful concert in the Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Principal John L. Lounsbury, of the 
host institution, Long Beach Junior 
College, brought a word of greeting. 
The first hour of the program was 
broadcast over Station KGER. Four 
soloists, three of them young men, se- 
lected by competitive auditions, also 
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pleased the audience, which nearly 
filled the auditorium. 

At the brief business session of the 
Association Wesley V. Smith, dean of 
Citrus Junior College, was. elected 
president of the Association for the 
ensuing year; Kenneth M. Kerans, of 
Los Angeles Junior College, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


W. W. MATHER 


CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


COLBY CENTENNIAL 


Faculty, students, alumni, and dis- 
tinguished guests from many educa- 
tional institutions and religious and 
educational societies united in a mem- 
orable celebration of the centennial of 
Colby Junior College at New London, 
New Hampshire, June 10-14, 1937. 
Chartered in 1837 by the Legislature 
of New Hampshire as the New London 
Academical Institution, renamed Colby 
Academy in 1878, and transformed 
into Colby Junior College for Women 
in 1928, the celebration commemorated 
one hundred years of “continuous edu- 
cational activity under several names 
but ever with the same basic ideals.” 

The four - day commemoration 
opened Thursday afternoon with a re- 
ception to the several score of dele- 
gates of colleges, academies, and 
learned societies. An address of wel- 
come was given by President H. Leslie 
Sawyer, with responses on behalf of 
the New England academies, by A. G. 
Baldwin, of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy; of the junior colleges, by Dr. 
Katharine M. Denworth, president of 
Bradford Junior College and of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; of the women’s senior colleges, 
by Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, dean of 
Pembroke College of Brown Univer- 
sity; and of the men’s senior colleges, 
by Dr. H. J. Tobin, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In the evening at the trustees’ 
dinner to the faculty and guests of 
the College, the speakers were Hon. 


Charles W. Tobey, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Clough, and Dr. J. Duane Squires. This 
was followed by the centennial pag- 
sant, “The Strength of the Hills,” 
which portrayed in picturesque form 
the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of the institution. 

On Friday morning the principal 
centennial exercises were held with 
two addresses, one by Dr. William A. 
Hill, president of the board of trust- 
ees, “The Significance of This Occa- 
sion,” and the other by President 
James M. Wood, of Stephens College, 
“The Junior College in Contemporary 
American Life.” Other features were 
the presentation of centennial greet- 
ings from the governor of New Hamp- 
shire, the sealing of the centennial 
box, and music by the Colby orchestra 
and the Colby glee club. 

On Saturday, a luncheon to the 
guests of the College was followed by 
alumni day centennial activities, cul- 
minating in the unveiling of a memo- 
rial tablet on the original Academy 
building of 1837, and the alumni ban- 
quet at which the chief speaker was 
Chauncey E. Wheeler of the class of 
1905. 

On Sunday afternoon occurred the 
Colby Academy reunion, and in the 
evening a historical meeting, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was the ad- 
dress by the centennial historian, Dr. 
Henry K. Rowe, “One Hundred Years 
on New London Hill.” 

In connection with the celebration 
the library and the art department 
maintained special exhibits which 
were viewed with interest and appre- 
ciation by many of the visitors. Much 
credit for the success of the entire 
centennial program is due to Dr. J. 
Duane Squires, of the Colby faculty, 
who was chairman of the centennial 
committee. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ART EXHIBIT 


With eight colleges participating, the 
Northern California Junior College 
Association art exhibit, the first of its 
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kind, was held at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, with San Francisco 
Junior College as host, the last two 
weeks in May. San Mateo, Salinas, 
Marin, Placer, Williams, Stockton, 
Yuba, and San Francisco junior col- 
leges, took part in the exhibit, which 
was unusually successful. 

Visitors from many of the colleges 
participating went to San Francisco on 
Friday, May 14, to attend a special 
Students’ Art Day, the highlight of 
which was a lecture given by Claudia 
Davis, curator of the museum, on 
“Art—Vocation and Avocation.” At 
the end of the lecture, Charles Lind- 
strom, member of the museum staff, 
conducted the group through the 
other exhibits, notably the exhibit of 
art processes which displayed the var- 
ious materials used in the different 
types of art, with examples of the fin- 
ished pieces. Engravings, lithographs, 
aquatints, water colors, oils, frescoes, 
and mosaics were displayed in this 
exhibit, which was of particular help 
and interest to art students. 

Commenting on the junior college 
art exhibit, Evans Ecke, art instructor 
at San Francisco Junior College and 
secretary of the art section of the 
Northern California Junior College 
Association, said, “This year’s exhibit 
was such a success that we are hopeful 
about junior college exhibits in com- 
ing years. It is, we believe, a stimula- 
tion for art students to see work done 
by students at other institutions, and 
we in San Francisco are eager to come 
to know the other junior colleges in 
the northern area so that we can all 
work hand in hand for the further- 
ance of junior college art.” 


VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Chaffey Junior College (California) 
held last spring its second annual vo- 
‘ational conference, when outstanding 
speakers from southern California in- 
dustries and professions spoke before 
thirty student sections. 

More than a thousand freshmen and 
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sophomores of Chaffey Junior College 
and seniors of Chaffey Union High 
School attended. The conference was 
organized by the vocational guidance 
committee of the junior college with 
Dean Pearl Clark as secretary. It is a 
part of the larger guidance plan out- 
lined by S. Helen Brown, Chaffey 
district psychologist. 

The success of the vocational con- 
ference was indicated by the large at- 
tendance on the part of the  .tudents 
and their interest in the different sub- 
jects. Director Charles J. Booth indi- 
cated his satisfaction in the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the students 
and the enthusiasm of the speakers 
who gave their time to work with the 
student groups. 

Thirty sections met on a staggered 
program throughout the day. Regular 
classes were conducted at the junior 
college, but students could be excused 
from class for attendance at one of 
the conferences. High-school seniors 
were excused from one high-school 
class for attendance. Conferences met 
in two-hour periods. 

Outstanding men and women from 
different fields of work throughout 
southern California volunteered their 
services to bring the latest vocational 
information on different topics. There 

yas wide interest both on the part of 
the speakers and students. Nine of the 
speakers were alumni of the college. 


MABEL A. STANFORD 


CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


CAREER FORUM 


On April 30 and May 1 Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
President Byron S. Hollinshead, held 
its first annual “Career Forum.” The 
objectives were to give to students of 
the Scranton area: (1) a description 
of various types of vocations and pro- 
fessions to enable the student to choose 
his future career more intelligently; 
(2) a contact between the student and 
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a successful practitioner of a given 
profession or vocation; (3) an oppor- 
tunity for the student to get sound 
vocational advice; (4) enlightenment 
for students on the difficulties and op- 
portunities in this area of various vo- 
cations and professions. A large group 
of speakers was secured to cover the 
following viewpoints concerning each 
of the occupations discussed: (1) the 
best type of training for the vocation 
or profession under discussion; (2) 
the aptitudes and interests which are 
required; (3) qualities which the stu- 
dent should develop and possess to 
succeed; (4) practical advice on how 
to get started; (5) opportunities and 
limitations of the field under discus- 
sion. 

Separate sections were devoted to 
accounting, public service, law, medi- 
cine and dentistry, teaching, contract- 
ing and building, medical secretary- 
ship, ministry and religious education, 
journalism, transportation, public re- 
lations and advertising, engineering, 
nursing, library work, banking insur- 
ance and real estate, merchandising 
and distribution, social work, and 
“uncrowded professions” architec- 
tural and landscape planning, horti- 
cultural work, home economics, vet- 
erinary service, and forestry. 

General sessions were addressed by 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman, director of the 
Education Bureau of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education; by 
Dr. Mark A. May, director of the Yale 
University Institute of Human Rela- 
tions; and by President Hollinshead. 





IOWA GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


During the past eight years, the 
Washington Junior College, Iowa, has 
attempted to offer to its students 
through individual conferences, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. This 
year, we decided to sponsor a Guid- 
ance Conference. At the outset, we 
were somewhat at a loss as to how to 
proceed, since the thing we had in 
mind had not been tried before in any 


junior college. Our first procedure 
was to visit the various high schools in 
the surrounding county from which 
we draw students. Conferences were 
held with the principal or the super- 
intendent of the school, explaining to 
him that we would like to have him 
bring the members of his senior class 
to Washington for a conference on 

April 30, at which time we would en- 

deavor to bring in men who would 

speak with authority in some of the 
fields in which our students would 
likely be interested. 

The following high schools brought 
their classes to the conference: Ains- 
worth, Brighton, Center, Columbus 
Junction, Cotter, Crawfordsville, Ka- 
lona, Keota, Olds, Pleasant Plain, 
Riverside, Sharon, Wayland, Wellman, 
West Chester, Winfield, and Wyman. 
From these 17 schools, 350 students 
and faculty members reported for the 
conference. In addition to these, we 
had the 80 members of our own local 
high school and the 70 members of our 
local junior college, making a total of 
approximately 500. 

With the favorable response re- 
ceived upon the visitation of these 
high schools, we proceeded to organ- 
ize our program. To each speaker we 
suggested the folowing outline.: 

1. Opportunities in the field (a) num- 
ber employed, (b) location, (c) reg- 
ularity of employment, (d) work- 
ing conditions. 

2. Remuneration: (a) monetary, (bd) 
service, (c) advancement. 

3. Requirements: (a) preparation, (bd) 
collegiate training, (c) capital 
needed. 

4. The individual: (a) health, (b) per- 
sonality, (c) special aptitudes. 

We found that we received a very 
fine response from the speakers that 
were secured, not only at the time of 
asking them to appear on our program, 
but after they had attended the con- 
ference they were even more enthusi- 
astic about the plan. Likewise, the 
response of the superintendents and 
principals was of the very best. The 
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only suggestions that we received were 
that they would like to see us make 
this an annual affair, and that we 
spread the program out to cover one 
entire day. 

The first number on the program 
was by our local high-school band, and 
at the conclusion of this, several mu- 
sical numbers were presented by the 
Music Department of Coe College at 
Cedar Rapids. Following the general 
assembly, with an address, “Who 
Should Go to College?” by Dean Lonzo 
Jones of the University of Iowa, the 
students selected the conference that 
they wished to attend, it being pos- 
sible for them to hear three of these 
specialized discussions. At 2:30 o’clock 
there were sections on medicine and 
nursing, commerce, social service, ag- 
riculture, and art; at 3:15, on jour- 
nalism, home economics, manufactur- 
ing, and public service; and at 4:00, on 
education, engineering, retailing, and 
music. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon 
program, a tour was conducted through 
the American Pearl Button Company’s 
factory, many of the students taking 
advantage of this opportunity to see 
one of the largest plants of this kind 
in operation. The evening’s entertain- 
ment was a three-act comedy presented 
by the junior college class in play 
production. 

HARLAND W. MEApD, Dean 


WASHINGTON, IOWA 


CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY 


Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, observed the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the granting of its 
charter by holding a conference on 
“The Objectives of the Junior Col- 
lege” on Saturday, April 24. There 
were two sessions. In the morning Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal, reviewed “The Rise 
and Importance of the Junior Col- 
lege”; Dr. John Creager, chairman of 
the department of college education of 
New York University, spoke on “The 
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Academic Objectives of the Junior Col- 
lege”; and Miss Constance Warren, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
discussed the “Social Objectives of the 
Junior College.” The afternoon pro- 
gram was given over to discussion of 
the agencies by which the objectives 
can be achieved. The speakers of the 
afternoon were Dr. Eugene S. Farley, 
director of the Bucknell University 
Junior College, whose topic was “The 
Individualized Curriculum of the Jun- 
ior College, Its Problems and Oppor- 
tunities”; James E. Gourley, reference 
assistant of the New York Public Li- 
brary, who spoke on “The Librarian 
as a Member of the Faculty’; Miss 
Ellen Claire Couch, dramatics instruc- 
tor of Centenary Junior College, “The 
Arts as Illustrated by Dramatics”; and 
Mrs. Marion Coats Graves of The Ex- 
periential Groups, New York City, 
“The Place of the Junior College in 
the Educational Process.” 

Mr. Byron S. Hollinshead, president 
of Keystone Junior College and secre- 
tary of the Middle States Junior College 
Council, presided at the morning ses- 
sion. Dr. John W. Long, president of 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary and 
president of the Junior College Coun- 
cil, was chairman of the afternoon 
meeting. 


FROM J. W. STUDEBAKER 
April 7, 1937 
President Robert J. Trevorrow 
Centenary Junior College 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 


MY DEAR PRESIDENT TREVORROW: 


May I join with the many other friends 
of Centenary Junior College in sending 
greetings on the Seventieth Anniversary 
of the granting of your charter. You are 
choosing a very fitting way to celebrate 
such an anniversary. It is important for 
all institutions to canvass the question of 
their objectives periodically, but it is 
particularly important in the case of the 
junior college. In spite of your seventy 
years, the junior college as an institution 
in American higher education is still 
young. I happen to believe that it is des- 
tined to play a permanent and very im- 
portant part in American higher educa- 
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tion, but I am sure that it must adjust 
itself more effectively to the high school 
below and to the university above than 
it now commonly does. More than this, 
it must learn how to serve better the 
needs of those young people who will 
terminate their systematic college educa- 
tion on the completion of the junior col- 
lege curriculum. 
Please accept my congratulations and 
good wishes. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LEGALIZATION IN ILLINOIS 


At the last session of the Illinois 
legislature an act was passed legaliz- 
ing public junior colleges in the state. 
It went into effect May 31, 1937. The 
text of the bill follows: 


SECTION 1.—The board of education in 
any school district maintaining and of- 
fering a four-year high-school course of 
study and having a population of twenty- 
five thousand (25,000) but less than two 
hundred thousand (200,000) inhabitants 
may, after seeking the advice of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, estab- 
lish, manage, and provide for the main- 
tenance of not more than one junior 
college in such district, consisting of or 
offering not more than two years of col- 
lege work beyond the four-year course of 
recognized high schools, as part of the 
public school system of such district. 

Sec. 2.—The board of education in any 
such school district having a population 
of more than ten thousand (10,000) in- 
habitants and less than twenty-five thou- 
sand (25,000) inhabitants may, after seek- 
ing the advice of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, provide by resolution 
that a proposition for the establishment 
and maintenance of such a junior college 
be submitted to the legal voters of such 
school district at any general or special 
election held in such school district. Such 
proposition shall be submitted at the 
election provided for in such resolution, 
after notice of such election shall have 
been posted by the election authorities 


for such school district in at least ten of 
the most public places in such district 
for at least ten days before the day of 
such election; which notice shall contain 
the date of the election, the proposition 
to be voted upon, and the hour of the 
opening and closing of the polls. 

The ballot to be used for the submis- 
sion of such proposition shall be in sub- 
stantially the following form: 


FOR the establishment of a junior college 0 
AGAINST the establishment of a junior 
college 0 


If a majority of the legal voters of such 
school district voting on the proposition 
vote in favor thereof, the board of educa- 
tion thereof shall be authorized to estab- 
lish, manage, and provide for the mainte- 
nance of not more than one junior college 
in such district. 

Sec. 3.—Nothing contained in this Act 
shall affect the organization of any junior 
college established in any such school dis- 
trict and in actual operation prior to the 
effective date of this Act, and all acts and 
proceedings done and performed by the 
board of education in any such school 
district are hereby validated. 





LOS ANGELES PROGRESS 


As one feature of the Commencement 
program of Los Angeles Junior College, 
June 24, Director Rosco C. Ingalls pre- 
sented a comprehensive statement of 
the progress of the institution during 
the year and of plans for the future, 
From this statement the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 


It is my privilege to report to you at 
this Commencement time some of the 
major events, activities, and trends in the 
life and purposes of this College during 
the past semester. You who are assembled 
here this afternoon are devoted to the 
welfare and progress of the College. We 
believe, therefore, that you have a vital 
interest in facts now reported. 

This is the thirteenth semiannual Com- 
mencement at Los Angeles Junior College. 
You have witnessed the conferring of 
titles and diplomas upon 442 young men 
and young women. The class numbers 
243 women and 199 men. The ages of 
members range from 17 to 40 years. Those 
who are 20 years old number 147. One 
hundred and forty-two are 21 years or 
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above, i.e., voting age. Thus 65 per cent 
of the class is 20 or more years old. Seven 
out of every ten—or 70 per cent—are com- 
pleting the college curricula we call semi- 
professional. Thirty per cent are complet- 
ing the lower-division university cur- 
ricula, which we call preprofessional or 
certificate. The 70 per cent desire early 
employment as an immediate goal. The 
30 per cent plan continued training at 
upper-division university and_ college 





Creative developments and progress in 
educational planning by our faculty bring 
better service to the students and secure 
recognition for the College. These activi- 
ties result in plans to offer three new 
curricula beginning in September. These 
are: (1) A music curriculum designed to 
provide training and experience for sing- 
ing in operas; (2) a library training cur- 
riculum designed to provide training for 
those young people who seek employment 
as clerical aides in the public libraries of 
our community and in the textbook de- 
positories of our junior and senior high 
schools; and (3) a general education cur- 
riculum designed to meet the needs of 
students more effectively than the old 
liberal arts type of course...... 

Two activities, of greatest public and 
general interest, are selected for report 
from among those classified as adminis- 
trative. The one is a program of financial 
aid to students. The other is a new build- 
ing program on the campus. 

Financial aid to students has been 
granted by the federal government. This 
has amounted to $8,500 per month for 
each of nine months to students tn attend- 
ance at Los Angeles Junior College. A 
similar amount is anticipated for next 
year. Approximately 850 students have 
earned an average of $10 per month by 
working On campus projects considered 
socially constructive and academically 
worth while. The projects have been re- 
lated directly, wherever possible, to the 
abilities and interests of the students, 
thus developing the educational values 
available to each work project. 

The construction of new buildings on 
the campus is proceeding in accordance 
with a master plan that visions a new 
campus with buildings to resist earth- 
quake stresses and to meet developing 
student needs for improved facilities. The 
buildings and improvements now nearing 
completion and ready for occupancy by 
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opening of college in September are: 
(1) a biology building of 12 rooms (labo- 
ratories, lecture rooms, and classrooms) ; 
(2) a chemistry and related sciences build- 
ing of 18 rooms (laboratories, balance 
rooms, and lecture rooms); (3) a library 
building with book capacity for 90,000 vol- 
umes and reading rooms to accommodate 
550 students; and (4) a cafeteria and stu- 
dent union building to provide adequate 
food service and a social meeting-place for 
our campus population of 4,800 faculty 
and students. 

Also present plans to be carried through 
to completion during the days immediately 
ahead will provide another improvement 
most urgently needed, i.e., electric lights 
for our athletic field. .... 

This brief report directs attention to 
(1) achievement of youth through group 
action in student-life activities, (2) our 
community relationships, (3) the con- 
tinuing intellectual growth of the educa- 
tional workers and leaders in our faculty, 
and (4) the progress that is being made 
in providing new physical facilities on 
this campus toward a greater Los Angeles 
Junior College and an improved service 
that is visioned for the people of this 
great metropolitan community. 


HONORING PRESIDENT WOOD 


A college president who in twenty- 
five years has transformed his institu- 
tion from one of the smallest to the 
largest private junior college in the 
United States was honored the last 
week in May at Columbia, Missouri. 
Students, faculty, and alumnae, with a 
number of persons prominent in the 
junior college movement, joined in a 
celebration in honor of President 
James Madison Wood of Stephens Col- 
lege. 

Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, was the speaker on 
Commencement Day, and Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, former United States 
Minister to Denmark, gave a com- 
memorative address. 

To President Wood the College cred- 
its its increase in enrollment from 50 
to 950 students; the expansion of the 
territory from which students are en- 
rolled from 4 to 40 states; the enlarge- 
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ment of the campus from 4 to 200 acres, 
and the addition of ten new buildings. 

“Our primary concern has been to 
formulate a program for the education 
of women; this could be accomplished 
only after intensive study of what 
women do,” he once said. 

Sixteen years ago the research de- 
partment, under the direction of Dr. 
W. W. Charters, began a study of the 
life activities and interests of educated 
women, with a view toward changing 
the curriculum to meet the actual prob- 
lems they encounter in home, commu- 
nity, and vocations. 

The results of this study today dic- 
tate the development of courses which 
fall in these functional areas: Esthet- 
ics, social problems, health, psychol- 
Ogy, economics, communication, and 
ethics. This program at Stephens seeks 
to guide both the emotional and intel- 
lectual life in relation to the demands 
of actual experience. 

One of the skills most important to 
women, for example, was found to be 
the ability to speak and write well, 
for the course of daily living requires 
frequent “compositions” in the form of 
conversation, letter-writing, preparing 
papers, giving reports, story-telling, 
and so forth. 

Similarly, an extensive program for 
the teaching of economics from the 
standpoint of the consumer is now 
being started under a special grant 
from the Sloan Foundation. President 
Wood points out that the fact that the 
income of the nation is spent largely 
by women argues for the development 
of a sound sense of values on the part 
of the “buying” partner of the family. 

The program of consumer education 
includes more than consumption as it 
is usually treated in economics. It 
seeks to develop wise choices in the 
“consumption” of such cultural prod- 
ucts as music, art, drama, literature. A 
program of research in current eco- 
nomic trends will accompany the proj- 
ected work in consumer education. 


IRMGARD JOHNSON 
CoLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


My DEAR Mr. EELLs: 


I wish to express appreciation for 
the recognition in the April issue of 
the Junior College Journal of our Mu- 
sic Festival held in Long Beach, April 
17. You will be interested to learn 
that the affair was carried out in a 
most successful manner. We _ were 
particularly pleased that the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company thought enough 
of the program to place it not only on 
the National Hookup, but sent it by 
short wave to London, Paris, and 
Berlin. They have promised to make 
this coast-to-coast hookup an annual 
affair. There were approximately five 
hundred student participants repre- 
senting music departments from twelve 
junior colleges in our Association. As 
an indication of the increased interest 
aroused in the festival, it is interest- 
ing to note that the size of the audi- 
ence grew from an attendance of six 
hundred a year ago to three thousand 
this year. 

Cordially yours, 
EpitH M. HIrcHcock 
Chairman Junior College 
Festival Committee 


LoNG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


CURRICULUM SEMINAR 


Modesto Junior College, as part of 
its 1937 spring extension program, 
sponsored a course in Curriculum Re- 
organization, for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and _ parent- 
education leaders of central California. 
Under the leadership of Dwight C. 
Baker, principal, who was instructor 
of the group, the course enjoyed an 
attendance of at least a hundred en- 
thusiastic educational workers at each 
of its meetings. 

The course was devoted to lectures, 
reports, panel discussions, debates, and 
development of projects, and covered 
most significant aspects of present 
trends in curriculum development, in- 
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cluding designs for integrated units 
of a core curriculum in grades from 
the first to the fourteenth; relationship 
of the core to the social studies, Eng- 
lish, science, and various arts; review 
of the organization and direction of 
the curriculum in urban school sys- 
tems under a curriculum supervisor; 
organization and improvement of rural 
elementary curricula in the core sub- 
jects; teacher-planned designs for a 
scope and sequence of studies in given 
school grades; vital units of the core, 
such as international relations, con- 
sumer problems, primitive social life, 
nature environment; inventions and 
social progress. 

Emphasis throughout was upon the 
practical as applied to actual school 
situations. The course met two hours 
each Monday evening for fifteen weeks. 
Only those who desired to carry the 
course for two semester-units of credit 
were required to pay a registration fee 
—auditors were permitted to attend 
all meetings and participate in all ac- 
tivities entirely without charge. Latest 
books on the curriculum, as well as 
recent periodicals and_ published 
courses of study, formed the source 
of most course materials. Reports of 
California curricular experiments sup- 
plemented foundation reading. Many 
well-prepared mimeographed materi- 
als were distributed to increase effec- 
tiveness of the various presentations. 

Dr. Baker is a member of the Cali- 
fornia state committee on scope and 
sequence of major learnings in the 
curriculum. Modesto Junior College, 
in addition to the course in Curricu- 
lum Reorganization, offers extension 
classes in many other fields. 


JOSEPH B. VASCHE 


OAKDALE UN1IoN HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKDALE, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN TARLETON PRAISED 


In a letter of transmittal of the an- 
nual report of the president of John 
Tarleton Junior College, Stephenville, 
to the Board of Directors of the Agri- 
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cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, President T. O. Walton says, in 
part: 


May I call your special attention to the 
fact that the student body, the faculty, the 
administrative officers, the patrons, and 
the citizens of Stephenville and surround- 
ing communities have co-operated whole- 
heartedly and effectively with us in the 
conduct of the program of the institution 
during the past year. There has been com- 
plete harmony and helpful co-operation 
throughout. The institution is rendering 
a great service to the section of the state 
in which it is located. It affords many 
young men and women an opportunity to 
secure training of junior college grade 
near their homes at a minimum of ex- 
pense to themselves and to the state. 

Under the efficient leadership of Dean J. 
Thomas Davis, and with the help of an 
efficient and devoted faculty, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College has been recog- 
nized as one of the most efficient junior 
colleges in the entire country. Its gradu- 
ates who enroll in senior colleges in 
Texas and elsewhere have little difficulty 
in going ahead with their academic work 
on a basis satisfactory to the faculty of 
the institution to which they transfer. 
Their records have been exceptionally 
good; all of which is a great compliment 
to the efficient instruction they receive at 
the Stephenville institution. 

The College is serving a very useful 
purpose and is discharging its duties and 
responsibilities to the people and to the 
state in a manner that is entirely satis- 
factory. 





ALL-AMERICAN RATING 


For the third consecutive year 
the Western Graphic of Colorado 
Woman’s College has been awarded 
“All-American” rating by the Asso- 
ciated Collegiate Press in conjunc- 
tion with the National Scholastic 
Press Association. Features on 
which the paper received special 
commendation were its modern edi- 
torial page, typography, general 
make-up, news stories, sports write- 
ups, coverage of news, and wide 
use of cuts. 



































M. E. Broom, Educational Statistics 
for Beginning Students. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 
1936. 318 pages. 

For those who use statistics in 
education this book tries to present 
in a simple, straightforward fashion 
the techniques and processes neces- 
sary for the collection and treat- 
ment of data commonly available 
to them. The author has had in 
mind those who use statistics as a 
tool, not those who are to contribute 
to the development of statistical 
method. The volume is dominated 
by two main ideas: first, that statis- 
tics for beginners should be simpli- 
fied as much as possible and that 
no unnecessary formulas and tech- 
niques should be presented; second, 
that such students should encounter 
something of the philosophy of re- 
search and of the products of re- 
search as well as mere techniques. 
The presentation and clarification 
of so many techniques is aided by a 
frequent use of graphic methods 
that the relegation of a systematic 
discussion of graphic methods to 
the end of Part I, after averages, 
dispersion, correlation, and “miscel- 
laneous statistical constants” have 
been treated may be questioned as 
the best method of introduction to 
beginners. Part II, which occupies 
about half the volume, deals with 
“Materials Dealing with the Use and 
Interpretation of Educational Statis- 
tics.” It includes nine typical statis- 
tical studies chosen to illustrate a 
variety of techniques which should 
prove illuminating to teachers and 
administrators. Numerous _ prob- 


| 


lems and frequent suggested read. 


ings are given. A final examination’ 


of 158 items covering Part I is in. 
cluded. 


RuTH A. BAHRET, Spanish in Action, 
Globe Book Company, New York, 
1936. 250 pages. 


A complete review of the essen- 
tials of Spanish grammar given in 
a form sufficiently simple and con. 
cise for the student to master with- 
out undue difficulty. It has been 
planned especially for students who 
are planning to take College En. 
trance Board Examinations. A con.- 
siderable range of material on 
customs, history, geography, and 
literature has been included in con- 
densed form. 


FOSTER MOHRHARDT, A List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries, 
American Library Association, 
Chicago. 1937. 378 pages. 


Every junior college librarian 
will find this new volume an in- 
dispensable tool for better book se- 
lection. It is one of the important 
outgrowths of the activities of the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries. The volume con- 
tains 5,985 titles, although some are 
duplicated in the different sections, 
so that the total number of differ- 
ent titles is approximately 5,300. 
They are arranged under twenty: 
four major classifications and nu: 
merous subdivisions. The largest 
numbers are found in English, with 
8/79 titles, and history, with 710. 
In addition there is a classified list 
of 139 periodicals. Special pains 
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Judging the New Books 


have been taken to include only 
titles which are reported by pub- 
lishers aS now in print. This makes 
it particularly valuable as a buying 
list. As a checking list, a prelimi- 
nary edition has already been 
checked against the holdings of 327 
junior college libraries. Mr. Mohr- 
hardt describes the method of com- 
pilation of the different lists as 
follows: 


First a careful study was made of the 
curricular offerings of junior colleges. 
From this study preliminary percent- 
ages were computed for each section. 
_.,. The Advisory Group considered 
these allocations, and approved a final 
number to be allocated to each section. 
The compiler then drew up a bibli- 
ography for each section about twice 
as large as the number allowed. Two 
consultants for each section were se- 
lected—one of these was a professor 
in a junior college, the other in a uni- 
versity. These two persons in each 
field then met to consider the prelim- 
inary list for their subject. Through 
the resulting exchange of ideas and 
opinions, three groupings were made 
—one of titles which definitely should 
be included, another of titles to be re- 
considered, and a third of titles elimi- 
nated. These lists were then typed 
and sent to the advisers for further 
consideration. Each of the consultants 
then submitted a final list to the com- 
piler. From these lists the compiler 
has selected the basic titles for the 
sections as they now stand. 


Full bibliographical information 
is given regarding each title listed, 
including prices and Library of Con- 
gress catalogue card numbers. A 
particularly full and accurate gen- 
eral index adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of the volume. No junior 
college library can afford to be with- 
out it as an aid in developing a 
well-balanced book and _ periodical 
collection. 


ol 


J. F. WELLEMEYER and EARL WALK- 
ER, The Public Junior College in 
Kansas. Kansas Association of 
Public Junior Colleges. 1937. 98 
pages. 


This volume is unique in that it is 
probably the first volume of any ex- 
tent dealing with the junior college 
situation in a particular state and 
published as a co-operative effort of 
the junior college organization of the 
state. In this respect it is a pioneer 
piece of work which may well be 
imitated and improved upon by 
junior college groups in other states. 
In February 1936 the Kansas Public 
Junior College Association selected 
the authors to gather, organize, and 
edit the most essential data pertain- 
ing to the public junior college 
movement in Kansas. In co-opera- 
tion with the various junior college 
administrators they have done this. 

The junior college movement al- 
ready has sufficient development in 
a number of states that its history 
and significant features ought to be 
similarly studied and _ preserved 
while those who have had a part in 
them are still available to furnish 
the necessary data and personal 
interpretation. Mr. Walker contrib- 
utes three chapters to this mono- 
graph, “Public Junior College His- 
tory,” ‘Kansas Public Junior Col- 
leges as Judged by the Accomplish- 
ments of Their Students,” and “The 
Junior College and the Community.” 
Mr’. Wellemeyer is responsible for 
four chapters, “The Public Junior 
College Curriculum,” “Kansas Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges as Judged by 
the Students Attending,” “The Jun- 
ior College and Democracy,” and 
‘Summary and Conclusions.” It is 
not, of course, a complete and well- 
balanced treatment of all phases of 
the public junior college movement 
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in Kansas, but it is a very creditable 
and stimulating consideration of 
certain significant phases which de- 
serve preservation and considera- 
tion not only in Kansas but in other 
states. 


OrRIN L. ELLiottT, Stanford Univer- 
sity: The First Twenty-Five 
Years. Stanford University Press, 
California. 1937. 624 pages. 


The story of the founding of 
Stanford University is told in a 
fascinating way by one who knew 
the facts first hand and who was at 
the center of the early administra- 
tion of the institution—Dr. Elliott, 
the first registrar. The pathos and 
romance of Stanford’s beginnings; 
the personality and leadership of 
the first president, David Starr Jor- 
dan; the wisdom, courage, and 
steadfastness of Mrs. Stanford; the 
spirit and loyalty which character- 
ized the faculty and students; the 
treatment of internal problems of 
administration — all are presented, 
with emphasis upon the personal 
element as well as the factual. The 
chapter on the Ross affair is a re- 
markable piece of impartial report- 
ing of the elements of a case involv- 
ing academic freedom which rocked 
the University to its foundation. 

Stanford University has had a 
unique relation to the development 
of the junior college movement in 
California. Junior college educa- 
tors, therefore, will find unusually 
significant the chapter, “The Junior 
College and the Limitation of Men.” 
In this chapter Dr. Elliott quotes 
much material, some of it for the 
first time, giving Dr. Jordan’s judg- 
ments and recommendations con- 
cerning this important movement 
and Stanford’s relation to it. The 
desirability of the abolition of the 


first two years of college work is 
shown. Extracts from this chapter 
will be found in the department of 
“Ancient History” on another page 
of the Journal. 


FERNANDUS PAYNE and EVELYN WIL- 


KINSON SPIETH, An Open Letter 
Principia | 


to College Teachers. 
Press, Blomington, Indiana. 1935, 
380 pages. 


Any junior college instructor, 
whatever his field, will find in this 
volume much that is stimulating 
much that is helpful, perhaps some 
that is provocative and annoying. 
The authors recognize this possi- 
bility when they remark in the 
preface, ““Whether the readers’ ideas 
and conclusions agree with those 
presented does not matter. The 
essential thing is that each teacher 
have ideas of his own.” No true 
teacher can read this book without 
having ideas suggested, stimulated, 
revised. The authors have sue. 
ceeded in summarizing many of the 
significant studies in the field of 
college teaching and in pointing oul 
their significance as well as _ thei 
limitations. The chapter heading; 
will give an idea of the range but 
not of their helpful content. They 
are as follows: “Criticism of Col: 
lege Teaching,” “Handicaps to Col- 
lege Teaching,” “Education of the 
Teacher,” “Colleges as Experimen- 
tal Laboratories,” ‘Experimental 
Methods,” “How Great Teachers 
Teach,” “The Elite,” “The Ninety 
Per Cent,” “‘“Measuring Human Abil. 
ities and Achievements,” and “Sug: 
gested Changes to Better College 
Teaching.” A suggested bibliogra- 
phy of 430 titles is a convenient in- 
dex to the best literature in this 
important field of college teaching 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 























InTRODUCTORY NotTe.—This is a continuation of Bibliography on Junior Colleges, 


by Walter C. Eells (United States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 2), which 
contained the first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. In Volume I of the Junior 
College Journal 284 additional titles were printed and annotated (Nos. 1601-1884). 
Similarly Volume II contained 299 titles (Nos. 1885-2183); Volume III contained 230 
titles (Nos. 2184-2413); Volume IV contained 233 titles (Nos. 2414-2646); Volume V 
contained 216 titles (Nos. 2647-2852); Volume VI contained 151 titles (Nos. 2853— 
3003; and Volume VII contained 168 titles (Nos. 3004-3171). Both author and subject 
indices for each year’s entries may be found in the final issue of the Journal for the 
year. It is intended to make the Bibliography a complete reference list to all pub- 
lished material dealing with the junior college movement in any of its phases, except 
that published in the Journal itself. References to unpublished dissertations, also, 
are included as far as possible. Assistance of authors, especially of publications not 
found in the common national educational journals, is asked in securing the desired 
completeness and accuracy. 


3172. 


3173. 


3174. 


3175. 


ALLEN, JOHN S., “Criteria for Estab- 
lishment of Junior Colleges,” Edu- 
cation Digest (June 1937), II, 18-19. 


Abstract of article by same author in 

Junior College Journal (April 1937), VII, 
356-63. 
ALLEN, JOHN S., “Criteria for Estab- 
lishment of Junior Colleges,” Loyola 
Educational Digest (June 1937), No. 
2674. 

Abstract of article by same author in 

Junior College Journal (April 1937), 
VII, 356-63. 
ANDRES, Epwarp M., Dentifrices and 
Toothbrushes (Consumers Guidance 
Unit No. 1), Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona (1937), 31 pages. 

The first of a series of consumer 
guidance units to be published by Phoe- 
nix Junior College. The study is an 
integration of historical, governmental, 
sociological, and scientific information 
relating to dental hygiene suitable for 
study at the junior college level. Well 
illustrated with drawings. Has con- 
crete suggestions for thirteen class 
projects. This study will be of value 
to instructors interested in consumer 
problems or in dental hygiene. 


BoEHMER, FLORENCE E., “Some Gen- 
eralities about College Education,” 


P.E.O. Record (March and April 
1937), XLIX, 4—5. 

“The effort has been to select cer- 
tain trends which are affecting junior 
college education and to sketch them 
briefly as part of the background 
against which Cottey College must be 


viewed.” 


3176. 


3177. 


3178. 
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Boiron, F. E., and T. W. Biss, “His- 
tory of Education in Washington,” 
U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1934, No. 9 (1935), 448 pages. 

Includes a brief history of four pub- 
lic junior colleges (pp. 193-95) and of 
two private junior colleges (pp. 413, 
415) in the state. 


BootH, Georce C., Toward a New 
Education, Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege, Long Beach, California (1937), 
24 pages. 

An _ attractive booklet, almost en- 
tirely pictorial, designed to carry to 
students graduating from high schools 
an idea of the variety of offerings and 
student life at Long Beach. 


CAMPAIGNE, WILLIAM M., “A Sug- 
gested List of Twentieth Century 
Books for Voluntary and Cultural 
Reading in a Junior College Li- 
brary,” Albany, New York (1937), 
110 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Albany 

State College for Teachers. Contains 
over 500 titles under the headings: fic- 
tion, biography, travel, poetry, drama, 
essays, social science, science, history, 
philosophy and religion, applied sci- 
ence, fine arts. 
JORDAN T., “What Kind of 
College Gets the Bright Students?” 
Journal of Higher Education (May 
1937), VIII, 265-72. 

Based upon analyses of data on psy- 
cholological tests in over 200 higher 
educational institutions of a variety of 
types, including 8 public and 13 private 
junior colleges. 
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3185. 


3186. 
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ComFort, INEz C., The Adamas of 
Eta Upsilon Gamma for 1937, Maple- 
wood, Missouri (1937), 40 pages. 


Yearbook of the national junior col- 
lege sorority. Contains information 
concerning installation of new chapters 
at Greenbrier College, West Virginia, 
and Bergen Junior College, New Jersey; 
report of nineteenth conclave; presi- 
dent’s annual report; and a variety of 
organization and alumnae news. Copi- 
ously illustrated. 


Coprpock, Homer J., “Student Atti- 
tude toward Survey Courses,” Loy- 
ola Educational Digest (May 1937), 
No. 2657. 

Abstract of article by same 


in the Junior College Journal 
1937), VII, 308-11. 


author 
(March 


Davis, JESSE B., “A Challenge to the 
Public Junior College,” Education 
Digest (March 1937), II, 38-39. 


Digest of the author’s article with 
same title in Junior College Journal 
(February 1937), VII, 225-26. 


Davis, J. T., “Annual Report of the 
John Tarleton Agricultural College 
for the Fiscal Year 1935-36,” Bulle- 
tin of the College (November 15, 
1936), XX, No. 3. 


Contains letter of transmittal by T. O. 
Walton, and significant statistical data. 


DENMARK, ANNIE D., “‘Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, South Carolina,” 
Baptist Courter (June 17, 1937), 
LXIX, 8-13. 


A series of short articles concerning 
the history and various phases of the 
work of Anderson College by Annie D. 
Denmark, Kathryn Copeland, Katharine 
Cuyler, and Regina Cowdrick. 


DoHNER, DorotrHy, Beulah College 
Echo, 1937, Upland, California 
(1937), 64 pages. 

A college annual built on the theme 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Ee_its, Water C., “Junior College 
Costs,” School and Society (April 10, 
1937), XLV, 524-28. 

A discussion of the article with the 
same title by J. S. Allen in the same 
journal, February 20, 1937. Points out 
six important factors not satisfactorily 
considered by Mr. Allen and presents 
evidence based upon several more re- 
cent studies. Concludes that estimates 


3187. 


3188. 


3189. 


3190. 


3191. 


of $150 to $200 per student enrolled or 
of $200 to $250 per student in average 
daily attendance may be suggested as a 
fairer guide for the future than the 
figure of $354 given by Mr. Allen. In- 
cludes cautions concerning ‘‘national” 
costs standards. 


EeLtyts, WALTER C., “Junior College 
Costs,” Education Digest (June 
1937), IT, 19. 


Abstract of article by the same author 
in School and Society (April 10, 1937), 
VII, 524-28. 


EELLs, WALTER C., Surveys of Amer- 
ican Higher Education, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, New York (1937), 550 
pages. 
An extensive history, analysis, and 


appraisal of 300 published surveys of 
higher education. Thirteen of these deal 
exclusively with junior colleges, while 
70 more consider junior college educa- 
tion in some of its aspects. References 
are given for almost 500 junior colleges 
in addition to Negro institutions, which 
are treated in the surveys reviewed 
(pp. 249-91). 


ELLiIoTT, OrrRIN L., Stanford Univer- 
sity: The First Twenty-Five Years, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California (1937), 624 
pages. 


Reviewed in this issue of the Junior 
College Journal. See p. 52. 


FELSTED, LEONA Wise, An Applica- 
tion of the Criteria for the Estab- 
lishment of Junior Colleges, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (1933), 112 pages. 


Application of criteria for geographi- 
cal location, community attitudes and 
characteristics, educational need, prob- 
able enrollment, assessed valuation and 
wealth, financial status of existing units, 
and efficiency of elementary and second- 
ary education to the feasibility of es- 
tablishment of a junior college at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Conclusion: ‘*Until local 
conditions resultant from the economic 
upheaval of the country have been al- 
tered, the establishment of a junior col- 
lege at Portsmouth is inadvisable.” 


FRASER, Mowat G., The College of 
the Future, Columbia University 
Press, New York (1937), 549 pages. 


Contains brief discussion of the jun- 
ior college (pp. 225-26, 348—49). 
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